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BOOKS AND IDEAS 


F.D.R. — ‘without prejudice’ 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: THE 
ORDEAL. By Frank Freidel. Boston: 
Little, Brown. $6.00. 


In this book Professor Freidel has amply 
fulfilled the high expectations awakened by 
his first volume. It is hardly possible to 
speak of a “definitive” biography of a per- 
sonality so complex, so subtle, and, in the 
deep sense, so self-sufficient as Franklin 
Roosevelt. But it is certainly fair enough 
to describe this work as indispensable to 
anyone who would understand one of the 
most remarkable personalities of our time. 
The picture presented is a highly judicious 
one, neither excessively laudatory nor hy- 
_percritical. It reflects high credit not only 
on the author’s capacity for research but 
on his ability to evaluate and describe. 

In the Roosevelt of the years from 1918 
to 1928 there are both attractive and unat- 
tractive qualities. It is impossible not to 
admire the courage and the optimism with 
which F.D.R. faced his great ordeal. It is 
easy to lose sight of this period in preoc- 
cupation with his later career. It is a serv- 
ice to give us a picture of this part of his 
life at once so close to the facts, and so 
revelatory of some of the sources of Roose- 
velt’s strength. 

There are equivocations and reversals of 
judgment in the career of many a great 
politician. But the subject of this biography 
possessed a very remarkable cavacity for 
shifting his ground with the times. He 
could boast in the campaign of 1920 of 
having written the Haitian constitution, and 
eight years later write an article for Foreign 
Affairs in which he laid down the principle 
of nonintervention. He could speak at 
Centralia “of the martyred members of 
the American Legion who here gave their 
lives in the sacred cause of Americanism,” 
and yet keep aloof from the reaction which 
was connected with the period. He could 
talk of conservation and development of 
natural resources in a way calculated to 
win both conservatives and liberals. He 
seems to have been able to avoid too defi- 
nite commitments on prohibition. He was 
in 1920, and indeed for some time there- 
after, a friend of the League of Nations. 
But it is significant that Professor Freidel 
finds it possible to omit entirely any refer- 
ence to the great battle over the League 
plan in the Democratic nominating conven- 
tion in 1924. Truly, here was a man marked 
out for a political career. 
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Frank Freidel 


And yet behind the politician, beyond all 
question, there is something much more. 
One senses in the Roosevelt of the interim 
years the generous champion of progress, 
the man who could and later did preside 
with gusto and social sympathy over the 
great changes of the thirties, the man who 
saw the role of America in the world at 
large in terms of wide responsibility and 
who never lost or forgot entirely the heri- 
tage of Woodrow Wilson. Undeniably there 
was in Roosevelt the passion for human 
betterment. 

Objectivity in historical writing can, with 
some writers, give a sort of pallor to the 
narrative. Professor Freidel has given us a 
biography with color but without distor- 
tion, with judgment but without prejudice. 

DEXTER PERKINS 


Note: Dr. Perkins is a former moderator of 
the American Unitarian Association. Mr. 
Freidel is a member of the Urbana, IIl., Uni- 
tarian church. The Register is indebted to 
the American Historical Review, in the July 
issue of which this review first appeared. 
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WORSHIP 


Worship is the regard for what is 
above us. Men are respectable only as 
they respect. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


n Association, a co-operating member of United Unitarian Appeal. All rights reserved. 
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THE BOOKSHELF: 


How to go into society—in 1871 


Recently I’ve read a delightful HOW TO 
DO IT book, offered here as the original 
in the now popular “how to do it” series. 
Published in 1871, the author was none 
other than “our own” Edward Everett Hale. 
The essays therein had appeared earlier in 
The Youth’s Companion. 

Compared with current “how to do it” 
productions, Dr. Hale’s subjects are hope: 
lessly outdated. Nevertheless, his ideas are 
as up-to-date and useful as any you'll find 
upon such subjects as how to talk (the art 
of conversation, you’d find it today), how 


to write, life at school, life alone, habits 
in church, and “How to go into Society.” In 
the book I have, this last section is well 


marked up with pencil. Although written for- 


teenagers, adult members of church societies 
may well ponder Dr. Hale’s rules for becom- 
ing a successful group member; for ex- 
ample: 

“It is not of much importance whether 
[on any particular occasion] you have what 
you call a good time or do not have it. But 
it is of importance that you shall not think 
yourself a person of more consequence than 


The dramatic, 
moving story of more 
than fifty different 
religions... from 
Confucianism to 
Christian Science 


“A fascinating story of the world’s 
religions and sects . 
with interesting facts and inspir- 
ing insights ... written by a schol- 
arly liberal with a keenly critical 
but broadly sympathetic point of 
view.” — DAVID RHYS WILLIAMS, 
Minister, First Unitarian Church, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


“Probably the most’ competent, 
simple, direct and readable sum- 
mation of religious facts and faiths 
... which any American author has 
ever produced.” — HARRY ELMER 
BARNES, educator and sociologist. 


“A notable contribution to the 
cause of understanding our fellow- 
men whose faith may differ from 
our own.” 

— Editorial, Boston Daily Globe 


. . crammed 


By 
CHARLES 
FRANCIS 
POTTER 


author of 
The Story 
of Religion 


$3.95 at all bookstores 
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others, and that you shall easily and kindly 
adapt yourself to the social life of the people 
among whom you are.” ; 

As to the use of language, modern books 
for writers contain no better advice. How- 
ever, Dr. Hale’s rules for reading would be 
considered really old-fashioned, for there’s 
not one word about ‘skimming’-and ‘skip- 
ping’—of reading only the ‘important parts.’ 
A few books well read and remembered 
should be the aim: 

“Do not read too much at a time... 
make some review of what ‘you read, even as 
you go along . .. Nothing is better than to 
make for use in later life good extract-books 
of your own taste, and for your own pur- 
poses .. . You see I am not contemplating 
any rapid or slap-dash work . . . For the 
books of improvement, I want you to im- 
prove by reading them. Do not ‘gobble’ them 
up so that five years hence you shall not 
know whether you have read them or not.” 

I wondered what Dr. Hale would have 
thought of digesting a book almost before a 
prospective reader can discover for himself 
whether—if the book was important enough 
to be written—the sections cut out might 
not have meaning for the reader as they 
must have had for the author. It would seem 
more logical that the author do the cutting 
before the book goes to press! As for me, 
I would not present a book on the Bookshelf 
of which I had read only a digest. I have 
heard two readers discuss a book both 
claimed to have read. One had read the orig- 
inal, the other a digest; their viewpoints dif- 
fered to such an extent that neither recognized 
the book the other was talking about! 

To return to Dr. Hale’s HOW TO DO IT 
book: this would be a fine manual to put 
into the hands of teenagers in your family— 
after enjoying it yourselves—provided that 
you can find a copy in some old library or 
book shop. And while looking, keep your 
eye peeled for A NEW ENGLAND BOY- 
HOOD, written in 1892 as a companion vol- 
ume to Lucy Larcom’s A NEW ENGLAND 
GIRLHOOD. Dr. Hale, born in 1822, 
thought it well to preserve a picture of the 
life he recalled of years which were “be- 
coming mythical.” For us, also, the story of 
the boy’s life, the books he read, the years 
in school, and celebrities who made their 
imprint upon his memory (including Dr. 
Channing) make these reminiscences of spe- 
cial interest. 

* * * 

I’ve read reviews of books about what - 
one might call the wild life of New York, 
unseen by millions of residents who go about 
their business giving scant attention to the 
unadjusted creatures who know not how to 
use their time happily and constructively. 
Be assured that William Beebe’s book, 
UNSEEN LIFE OF NEW YORK (Little- 
Brown) is not of that kind of life! The 
subtitle—“‘As a Naturalist Sees It”—gives 
us the key. Dr. Beebe traces the evolution 
of life as illustrated in that great metropolis 
from prehistoric times. He takes the reader 
about Manhattan to explain “the records of 
the rocks,” and “the records of the books” 


of things “too old to be seen.” He shows us 
also records of nature too small to be seen, 
too clear to be seen, too familiar to be seen, 
too deep to be seen, to list a few of these 
excursions into the past, with a dash of the 
present adding spectacular interest. Life “too 
high to be seen” describes a night spent in 
the torch of the Statue of Liberty some years 
ago to watch the migration of birds. The 
next morning some 270 birds, hitting the 
torch, were found dead at the base. Since 
then the light of the statue has been dimin- 
ished and rendered indirect and casualties 
of the birds in flight are now few. 
ok * * 

AMERICAN LIBERTY AND ‘NATU- 
RAL LAW’ (Beacon Press) by Eugene C. 
Gerhart, with introduction by Roscoe 
Pound, analyzes the evolution of an idea: 
the concept of natural law and- what the 
term has meant to authorities through suc- 
cessive stages of history: what it means 
when a lawyer uses the term is very different 
than when it is used by the Catholic Church, 
just as it was different also in pre-Christian 
civilization. From the Middle Ages, through 
- the Reformation and the Renaissance to the 
Age of Reason and modern interpretations, 
the author traces the changing concepts of 
natural law in relation to “the great Ameri- 
can tradition” which has been “for the life 
of the mind and principle of liberty.” 

“Today Americans mean by liberty the 
freedom not to be dominated in their think- 
ing, in their freedom to choose. Americans 
mean by liberty freedom to err in the search 
for truth—in order that they may recognize 
truth when they discover it. Americans mean 
by liberty freedom from control by any in- 
dividual or minority, either political or eccle- 
siastical. Americans mean by liberty the 
right to worship God as each individual may 
choose. Any definition of liberty which 
denies these concepts is not liberty in the 
sense in which Americans mean it .. . [This 
liberty] could be lost if any person, group, 
or organization acquired the power to set 
aside laws, statutes, or constitutions which 
conflicted with their private views of ‘natural 
law.” 

This is one of the books in the Beacon 
Press series on the separation of church and 
state. It is presented as shedding “New light 
on the church-state controversy—on the 
Papal view versus the historical American 
position.” If there is a lawyer in your family, 
practicing or in embryo, by all means in- 
clude AMERICAN LIBERTY AND ‘NAT- 
URAL LAW’ on your Christmas list—it’s 
not too early to consider that list! The 
author’s qualifications as an authority upon 
this subject are well known in the profession. 

LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


Hotel Bellevue 
On Beacon Hill, Boston 


Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $5.50 up 


Varied views of human 
nature clarified 


THE HUMAN TRADITION. By H. J. 
Blackham. Boston: The Beacon Press. 


$3. 


I wish Mr. Blackham had written Toyn- 
bee’s A Study of History. He would have 
supplied many of the qualities which that 
overrated work lacks. Insight is one of them, 
and a penetrating critical ability is another 
—to mention but a few of Mr. Blackham’s 
qualities. Mr. Blackham is secretary of the 
English Ethical Union and editor of the 
Humanist periodical, The Plain View. In 
the present scholarly work the author 
firmly takes his stand on the proposition 
that “our part in world politics can hardly 
be separated from our conception of human 
nature and destiny.” It may perhaps be re- 
called here that it was Aristotle who defined 
politics as the complete science of human 
nature. The views of human nature which 
Mr. Blackham considers in the present 
magnificent volume are Marxism, Christian- 
ity, and Humanism. 

Mr. Blackham’s learning is immense, his 
scholarship impeccable. And he is a phrase- 
maker. His style, which is excellent, requires 
the close application of the reader—an 
application which is well worth while, for 
in taking the reader over the history of 
western civilized thought, from the origins 
of the humanist tradition, through Christi- 
anity, to Marxism and existentialism, and 
again to the humanist viewpoint, the author 
proves to be both enlightening and stimu- 
lating. That he will come out for humanism 
as a way of life for modern human beings 
becomes quite evident early in the book. 
Unitarians will be much interested in Mr. 
Blackham’s arguments, and they will be 
inclined to agree with most of them. Where 
they may disagree they will find themselves 
grateful for the author’s clarifying analyses. 

ASHLEY MONTAGU 


‘Observation posts’ 
for the western world 


THE WORLD OF PRIMITIVE MAN. 
By Paul Radin. New York: Henry 
Schuman. $5. 


This book gives usa telescope for ex- 
amining ourselves. It also supplies us with 
observation posts, in the world of primitive 
man, where we can aim the glass back to- 
ward the western world. The experience is 
jolting—and humbling. A paragraph from 
the chapter, “Psychological Types: The 
Religious and the Non-Religious Man,” 
will illustrate this: 

“From the beginning of man’s existence 
they [the physical environment, the psycho- 
physical makeup of man, and his cultural 
framework] have been inextricably inter- 
woven. That man brought with him into 
the world 600,000 years ago psychical traits 
belonging to his animal ancestry we can 


safely assume. That, in the early period of 
his adjustment to the world around him and 
to the struggle for existence, the specific 
animal-psychical inheritance played an im- 
portant role, this stands to reason. Yet, we 
must not overstress the animal inheritance 
even for that early period and regard man 
as a purely instinctual animal. Peking man 
knew how to make fire and I suspect that 
for more than a hundred thousand years 
man has not regarded the objective world 
as simply the projection of his emotions and 
phantasies. What I am suggesting, then, is 
this, that from the very beginning of man’s 
emergence there have existed individuals 
who were capable of discursive thinking, 
that man from the beginning has been not 
only homo faber, but also homo oeconomi- 
cus-politicus and homo religiosus.” 

Parallels are found between primitive 
and civilized man. A Unitarian even finds 
his counterpart in the chapter, “The Man of 
Action and the Thinker,” where not a 
Trinity but an Octave holds forth in the 
cosmos: “What the ordinary man [in the 
primitive world] regards as eight distinct 
deities, for instance, the thinker takes to be 
aspects of one and the same deity.” 

Advocates of the welfare state will take 
comfort in Anthropologist Radin’s finding 
that “all Aboriginal peoples accept the 
theory that every human being has the in- 
alienable right to an irreduceable minimum 
consisting of adequate food, shelter, and 
clothing.” 

Counter-intelligence agencies will find 
their opposite numbers in the “Counter- 
Witches” which are employed in ferreting 
out witches and fighting their secret anti- 
social activities. 

To see our society through the eyes of a 
primitive man, turn to the last chapter and 
read the spontaneous outburst of Anaru- 
lunguaq the Eskimo as he stood on the 
roof of a New York skyscraper: 

“Ah, and we used to think Nature was 
the greatest and most wonderful of all! Yet 
here we are among the mountains and great 
gulfs and precipices, all made by the work 
of human hands. Nature is great: Sila, as 
we call it at home; nature, the world, the 
universe, all that is Sila; which our wise 
men declared they could hold in poise. And 
I could never believe it; but I see it now. 
Nature is great but man is greater still. 
Those tiny beings we can see down there far 
below, hurrying this way and that. They live 
among these stone walls; on a great plain 
of stones made with hands. Stone and stone 
and stone—there is no game to be seen any- 
where, and yet they manage to live and find 
their daily food. Have they then learned of 
the animals, since they can dig down under 
the earth like marmots, hang in the air like 
spiders, fly like the birds and dive under 
water like the fishes; seemingly masters of 
all that we struggled against ourselves? 

“T see things more than my mind can 
grasp; and the only way to save oneself 
from madness is to suppose we have all 
died suddenly before we knew, and that 
this is part of another life.” M. A. 
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Is the Neo-Nazi danger 
just Soviet propaganda? 


THE RETURN OF GERMANY. 
By Norbert Muhlen. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery. $4.50. 


Norbert Muhlen is a German-born po- 
litical analyst. This book is essentially a 
compilation of separate articles which 
Muhlen has written in the past for such 
periodicals as Reader’s Digest, New 
Leader, Commentary, and Commonweal. 

Muhlen’s thesis is that there is little 
danger of West Germany going Neo- 
Nazi. He thinks that all of the alarm is 
sheer propaganda produced by the So- 
viets and based on the “clever use of the 
human tendency to face all new experi- 
ences in the light of past experiences and 
to expect their repetition rather than al- 
teration.” 

On the other hand he describes the 
longing of the German to be a privat- 
mann, to be withdrawn personally from 
politics and the disturbances of world 
and national concerns. He emphasizes 
the deterministic philosophy of the Ger- 
mans, which says: we are powerless to 
do anything; life is both regulated and 
ruled by the Obrigkeiten (the powers 
that be, which are above us always). 

Muhlen apparently does not see that 
his essentially accurate description of the 
German people is inconsistent with his 
main point. The desire to be a Privat- 
mann does not foster democratic action 
on a national level, and on the interna- 
tional scene it leads and has led to the 
well-known German attitude of ohne uns, 
ohne mich toward such American con- 
cerns as European defense, world govern- 
ment, and the democratic crusade. In 
this situation it seems more than likely 
that there is a danger of neo-Nazism. 
Muhlen observes in another part of the 
book that both the Germans and the Rus- 
sians look upon democracy in Germany 
at the present time as a “wrong horse.” 

Muhlen wants us to leave Germany 
immediately. The Occupation, Muhlen 
says, leaves a bad impression of America 
and Americans with the German people. 
Through their contact with the Ameri- 
can occupation soldier and reinforced by 
American novels, plays, and_ self- 
critiques, the Germans see the American 
man as “chewing gum, his pockets bulg- 
ing with cigarettes and bottles, humming 
a children’s melody.” As a matter of fact, 
says Muhlen, this crude, materialistic, in- 
sulter of women is thought to be little 
better than his Russian counterpart. A 
common saying among Germans is “The 
Americans are Russians in creased 
pants.” 

It may be very true that we are not 
now making the »est impression possible 
in the occupation: any Occupation in it- 
self leaves a bad impression. But packing 
up and leaving Germany tomorrow 
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would be something less than the answer 
to this dilemma. Does Norbert Muhlen 
believe that a Germany left alone with 
Soviet Germany as its neighbor would 
remain free or democratic very long? If 
we have learned anything from history, 
we can almost predict that the result 
would be something akin to what hap- 
pened in the 20’s and 30’s: a strong Nazi 


party arising to meet the threat of or-. 


ganized communism. Nazism, as Muhlen 
admits, is not dead in Germany. The very 
fact that avowed Nazi candidates, run- 
ning on Nazi party tickets, even exist in 
German elections today (not to speak of 
the substantial votes they get), only ten 
years after the great Nazi catastrophe, is 
significant. Indeed, the continued popu- 
larity of the Nazis is attested to by the 
fact that the S.S. murderer Ernst von 
Solomon’s autobiography (Der Fragebo- 
gen), which describes with glee his own 
atrocities and denounces the American 
occupation, was a best-seller in Germany. 
Norbert Muhlen’s observations and de- 
scriptions of the German scene are good 
and well worth reading. His conclusions 
are founded on a pessimism which is un- 
derstandable. Nevertheless, our course of 
action might better be a renewal of ef- 
fort rather than a withdrawal. We must 
set a better example of what democracy 
is. Illustrative of the unfortunate turn our 
policy has taken in these efforts is the 
news that the High Commissioner’s Of- 
fice in Germany has ceased its program 
of education in the ways of democracy 
for German social workers and teachers. 
The last agency left in Germany doing 
this kind of work is the Unitarian Service 
Committee. Germans are naturally cyni- 
cal about our fine words, as Muhlen says, 
when they see and read about crooked 
politics, lynchings, and character assassi- 
nation in America. He deplores the fact 
that Soviet sympathizers in America like 
“one Hope Faye” (actually Hope Foye, 
the New York entertainer) go to Europe 
and spread stories about the evils in their 
own country. But this is not the real 
problem. I recall that a few years ago the 
Czech delegate to the annual meeting of 
the United Nations General Assembly oc- 
cupied her entire opening address by 
reading articles from the front page of 
the New York Times. There was enough 
right there to cast doubt upon any nation. 
ARNOLD THAW 


For ‘delight and solace’ 


LANDMARKS: a book of sonnets and 
other poems. By William Plumer Fow- 
ler. Boston: Bruce Humphries. $2.50. 


Every lover of the Isles of Shoals would 
do well to add this book to his private li- 
brary and to keep it easily accessible for the 
winter nights in the city of which Ogden 
Nash speaks in his thoughtful foreword, for 
there is both delight and solace in these 
well-made poems. 


One is tempted to comment, perhaps at 
undue length, on the technical skill of the 
poet. For example, Mr. Fowler has an ex- 
traordinary ability to use proper names, es- 
pecially geographical names associated with 
the New Hampshire coast. In one sonnet he 
lists in four lines the names of the nine 
rocky islands that constitute the’ “Shoals,” 
and the result is not prose but poetry! 

Another example of his technical skill is 
Mr. Fowler’s use of monosyllables. The first 
line of the sonnet in which he catalogues 
the islands consists of ten words—“Gray on 
the sky line, like great ships off shore”—so 
put together as to create sheer magic in its 
power to evoke memories of the islands; 
and in the very next line three monosyllables 
carry the principal stresses in a way that 
keeps the strength of the first line without 
any hint of monotony—‘“Nine rocky islands 
breast the Atlantic’s tides.” 

But it is not technical skill that wins and 
holds our admiration. Rather, it is the trans- 
parent love of his themes that somehow 
manages to clothe itself in words that make 
the poet’s love contagious. There is no bet- 
ter sign of the authentic poet's gift. 

F.M.E. 


‘Religion with muscles’ | 


THE CASE FOR LIBERAL RELI- 
GION. By Waldemar Argow, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press. $2.50. 


This book should be required reading for 
every prospective member of a liberal 
church. Quantities of copies should be avail- 
able on all literature tables. 

The eloquent minister of The People’s 
Church in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, writes lu- 
cidly and vigorously in developing the foun- 
dation purposes of liberalism: “the redemp- 
tion of the present and the betterment of 
the future, the maturation of man and the 
bringing to flower of his noblest potentiali- 
ties.” In nine swiftly-paced chapters Mr. 
Argow demonstrates convincingly that liberal 
religion offers the faith that best leads man 
toward spiritual maturity. 

“The Mature Religion” might well be a 
subtitle for this volume that so ably extends 
many of the basic principles enunciated in 
Overstreet’s bestselling “The Mature Mind.” 
Mr. Argow has combined his extensive 
knowledge of mental health problems with 
the basic presuppositions of religious liberal- 
ism to show how mature, sensitive, and 
continually growing personalities can result 
from the rational faith he supports. 

This slender volume sings appreciatively 
of a dynamic religion that affirms where 
orthodoxy confuses, and builds toward uni- 
versal brotherhood in a world splintered by 
orthodoxies. No abstruse, dried out, lecture- 
hall presentation of religion is this. Here is 
religion with muscles, and a faith with 
wings described forcefully for busy, thought- 
ful Mr. and Mrs. America. 

JOHN NICHOLLS BOOTH 


OPEN FORUM 


Alliance commends ‘signs of progress’ in 


intergroup report, adopts ‘standards of behavior’ 


“How Open Is the Unitarian Door” in the 
April Christian Register deserves the sup- 
port of all denominational agencies. It has 
the sanction of the General Alliance. I 
want to commend the “Denominational 
Signs of Progress” which you list as oc- 
curring in the Division of Education, the 
Christian Register, The Beacon Press, and 
the Unitarian Service Committee. 

Perhaps the decision in May, 1949, to 
make a change in the By-laws of the Gen- 
eral Alliance made it clear to all affiliating 
with the General Alliance that we are a 
fellowship of women of all races. As a re- 
sult of the work of the General Alliance 
- Commission on Minorities, the General 
Alliance Board accepted in March, 1951, 
the following standards of behavior for 
itself: ; 

Since one of the objectives of the Gen- 
eral Alliance is “to quicken religious life 
and to maintain an organization of lib- 
eral religious women of all races devoted 
to the task of realizing those ideals of 
personal and social living to which they 
are committed as Unitarians,” we feel 
that there is a need to make Unitarianism 
more attractive to the variety of national 
and racial backgrounds from which 
American women derive their culture. We 
believe the spearhead of such effort rests 
with our Board of Directors. Therefore, 
we suggest for the present and all sub- 
sequent members of our Board of Direc- 
tors of the General Alliance the follow- 
ing standards of behavior: 


I WHO (are the minorities?) 

A. In order to be specific, we recom- 
mend that the Board widen its un- 
derstanding and appreciation of all 

- minority groups, such as the fol- 
lowing: Negroes, Jews, Chinese, 
Japanese, Filipinos, American In- 
dians, and Mexicans. (For an over- 
all picture of the problem we sug- 
gest the book One Nation by 
Wallace Stegner. One Nation is a 
photographic study of the various 
minority groups in this country, 
each group study preceded by a 
short essay, pertinent and clearly 
written. ) 

Il WHAT (should the Board do about 
the problem of minorities?) 

A. We recommend that the Board 
create situations where the coming 
together with minority groups is 
encouraged. : 

B. Since members of minority groups 
have been conditioned to rebuffs, 


ie 


we recommend that the Board go 
the second mile in making them 
feel welcome at meetings sponsored 
by the Board. 

C. For its own enrichment, we recom- 
mend that the Board go out of its 
way to find and use the talents of 
members of minorities in program. 

D. We recommend that the Board 
sponsor no programs that belittle 
minority groups. (For example, 
minstrel shows, vaudeville includ- 
ing nationality jokes, etc.) 

E. We recommend that the Board 
plan meetings only in _ places 
(hotels, restaurants, halls, camps, 
etc.) where discrimination is not 
practiced towards minority groups. 

It also made recommendations to 
Branches who are (1) practicing integra- 
tion, (2) not practicing but interested, (3) 
had not been concerned. Copies of these 
recommendations are available from the 
General Alliance. 

We invite your examination of the im- 
plementation of these decisions and heartily 
sanction the other “Denominational Signs 
of Progress.” 

MARION B. PRIEST 
President, The General Alliance 


Laying on of hands = 
ancient rite, new symbol 


To the Register: 

At the grave risk of straining at a gnat, 
Mrs. Potter’s letter (Register, July) and the 
comment of some friends suggest that some 
explanation is in order for the strange return 
to orthodoxy in the laying on of hands at my 
ordination service. I am sorry that I cannot 
stand forth as a champion of Apostolic Suc- 
cession or even for the passing of the Holy 
Spirit from father to son. 

The laying on of hands is an ancient sym- 
bolic rite known both in our Judeo-Christian 
heritage and in other religions. The purposes 
of its usage were diverse. Among the ancient 
Jews, the priests would lay hands on a sacred 
goat to transfer the sin of the people to the 
image. Then the object would be tossed over 
a cliff carrying away the sin and bringing 
general atonement (hence our term “scape- 
goat”). In the Jewish governing council or 
Sanhedrin in Jerusalem, new officers were 
inducted by the laying on of hands to dem- 
onstrate the change in authority. In short 
the practice had a varied tradition antedat- 
ing Christian use by centuries. 


In our churches, of course, the actual act 
of ordination is performed by the congrega- 
tion, as was done in my case. During the 
prayer of ordination the laying on of hands 
seemed symbolic to me of a living tradition, 
which involves my own family in the minis- 
try (via my father), the Providence Church 
(via Dr. Schacht, the minister), and our 
wider Unitarian heritage (via Dr. Eliot of 
the A.U.A.). Thus the form and thus the 
particular triad, even with the obvious risk 
of such a number. 

I quite agree with Mrs. Potter that this 
form should not become universal in our 
churches. Rather let us hope each new can- 
didate for the ministry will work out a mean- 
ingful service to himself and to his church. 
Just as reading from the Bible in church 
does not imply acceptance of all therein, 
neither should the laying on of hands be 
taken as a retreat to the practices overthrown 
by our religious forefathers. While I do not 
expect Mrs. Potter to agree with my litur- 
gics, I hope this letter may give her renewed 
courage to continue the good fight for lib- 
eral religion without worrying about internal 
sabotage. It was grand, as an R.E. Director, 
to find her citing The Church Across the 
Street-—REV. PETER RAIBLE, Providence, R.I. 


Minister scores common 
misuse of ‘Reverend’ 


To Register readers: 

A practice which is becoming all too com- 
mon in conversation, in literature and in 
journalism, is to refer to a clergyman as 
Reverend Smith or Reverend Brown. It 
strikes a harsh and discordant note and 
smacks of provincialism. 

A rule of English grammar is that an 
adjective must be accompanied by a sub- 
stantive (noun or pronoun). Both the words 
“reverend” and “Smith” are adjectives and 
when used together have no substantive. 
When we say “Reverend Smith” we are 
really trying to say “The reverend gentle- 
man of the Smith family,” and so we need 
to put in the noun which is being qualified 
by the adjective “reverend.” For example, 
we might say “Reverend John” or “Rever- 
end Mister” or “Reverend Father’—but to 
behead a man of the cloth by using only 
“Reverend” doesn’t leave him anything to 
hold on either his collar or his tie. It is just 
as ridiculous to say “Reverend Smith” as 
it is to refer to the Prime Minister of 
Britain as “Sir Churchill.” 

Roman Catholics and to a large extent 
Episcopalians as well avoid the problem by 
the ancient use of the title “Father” for their 
clergy. “Pastor” is also quite a common 
title in some localities, although this particu- 
lar term is not popular with the clergy as 
a whole for the reason that it designates 
only one of several functions of their call- 
ing. The word “minister” is the more in- 
clusive term, including as it does such func- 
tions as preacher, educator, prophet, priest, 
councillor and pastor. Be this as it may: 
it is quite correct to say “Father Smith” or 
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“Pastor Brown”—it is incorrect to say “Rey- 
erend Smith.” 

Although the use of the title “Father” 
has been controversial, the term “Padre” in 
chaplaincy work is merely the French form 
of the exact same word. 

Traditionally “reverend” is a title of 
dignity and respect accorded to a clergy- 
man, and it should be attached to himself 
and not to his whole family. Not all the 
Smiths would want to claim the title when 
it’s only John who is the clergyman.—REV. 
J. ROBERT BATH, Dexter, Maine. 


“Brackets” are defect 
im new liberal council 


To Register Readers: 

I consider the formation of the Council of 
Liberal Churches a wonderful achievement, 
a tremendous step forward for the cause of 
liberal religion, with manifold potentialities. 
But, I feel that there is one serious defect 
with which it is encumbered right from the 
beginning and that is the addition to the 
title of the words. inclosed in brackets, Uni- 
tarian-Universalist. Surely most, if not all of 
us, wish to have other liberal churches join 
the Council. In that event, will the Council 
add to the names in the bracket the names 
of each denomination as it joins? Obviously, 
that would soon become ridiculous. I believe 
that as long as the bracketed inclusion is in 
the title of the Council, other liberal de- 
nominations will feel shunned and ignored 
or that the Universalists and Unitarians in- 
tend to dominate the Council. Certainly J 
know that is not at all the intention of the 
Council. I rather suspect that the words Uni- 
tarian-Universalist are included there to de- 
note the founders of the organization. If 
that is the case, then beneath the title should 
be the words, “Founded (or established) by 
the Unitarian-Universalist Churches.” . . . 
Let’s not make our first step, the choice of 
an unwise title, be self-defeating.— mrs. 
CHARLES D. STORY, Ames, Iowa. 


A good blueprint 


To the Register: 

Congratulations to the Commission on 
Intergroup Relations for the work they have 
done. Many sincere people have, many 
times, enunciated the basic principles of 
brotherhood set forth in this report, and 
have recommended that they be translated 
into action. The Commission, however, has 
gone that one important step further. They 
have spelled out—in unequivocal terms— 
the methods by which this program may be 
implemented. 

Their blueprint is a good one; but the 
best blueprint is, in itself, merely a piece 
of paper. It is now necessary to take that 
blueprint and start building. But—a word 
of warning. Do not let “Tolerance” be the 
cornerstone of that building. It is not only 
a catchword, it is a trap. Voltaire has called 
tolerance and intolerance but two sides of 
the same coin, the one presuming the right 
to grant, the other the right to withhold 


& 


acceptance This is a weak cornerstone on 
which to build “universal brotherhood, un- 
divided by nation, race or creed.” Let us 
use, instead, the stone of mutual acceptance, 
cemented with the mortar of mutual under- 
standing. 

It is high time our ideal of the Brother- 
hood of Man became a reality. I’m ready— 
how about you?—pboROTHY sMITH DAILEY, 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Call to Unitarians = 
“democracy in peril’ 
To Register readers: 

It seems to me that the time has come 
when Unitarians should consider, more seri- 
ously than ever before, whether they have 
not a special obligation, and perhaps an al- 
most unique role to play in the affairs of the 
nation. For Unitarians have always included 
a disproportionately large number of per- 
sons of influence and education. 

It seems to me that the current of domes- 
tic affairs is increasingly toward the gradual 
extinction of democracy and suicidal war. 
For this is what is likely to happen when 
our emotions begin to replace reason. What 
else motivated Senator Knowland when he 
declared that the United States should leave 
the United Nations, should Communist 
China be admitted? What else motivates 


those supporters of Senator McCarthy who 
would rather hear Communism denounced 
than to give serious thought to those condi- 
tions which cause it to grow in the less privi- 
leged countries of the world? 

Democracy is, indeed, in mortal peril to- 
day. But it is threatened much more by the 
indifference of its friends at home than by 
Communism abroad. When the end, for 
many people, justifies the means—as with 
Senator McCarthy and his supporters—de- 
mocracy is certainly in danger. When we let 
our emotions determine our course of action 
we are close to defeat before the struggle 
really begins. When we trust our fortunes to 
stark force instead of to intelligence, and to 
confidence in and love of our fellow men, we 
shall certainly find ourselves yielding to 
brute strength in the end. 

Let us do what Unitarians have always 
professed to do: Let us rely on the use of 
intelligence and reason, Let us put pressure 
on those in high places, and use our influ- 
ence toward sane attitudes with our friends 
and all those we know. Let us back the 
United Nations, and oppose with all the 
vigor we possess the gradual encroachments 
on freedom and the rights of the individual 
which we see being made all around us. It 
is late, but we may still hope that it is not 
too late—REGINALD D. MANWELL, Syracuse. 


Seen 


Segregation. ruling praised as ‘a great historic 


document’ —‘Tt is every child's Magna Charta’ 


I have read again the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court. It bears rereading. For 
it is a great historic document—not only be- 
cause its timing turns it into the most power- 
ful political instrument against communism 
that the United States has as yet devised but 
because of its profound meaning for chil- 
dren. 

It is every child’s Magna Charta. All are 
protected by the magnificent statement 
which declares that no artificial barriers, 
such as laws, can be set up in our land 
against a child’s right to learn and to relate 
himself to his world. 

There are perhaps five million children in 
the United States who are colored. There are 
close to five million other children who will 
be directly affected by this decision. I am 
not speaking of the majority of white chil- 
dren, many of whom have undoubtedly 
been injured spiritually by the philosophy 
and practice of segregation. I am speaking 
of disabled children, who are “different,” not 
because of color but because of blindness, 
deafness; because they are crippled, have 
cerebral palsy, or speech defects, or epilepsy; 
or are what we call “retarded.” These chil- 
dren we have also segregated. 

There are more than forty states with 
laws forbidding a child with epilepsy to at- 
tend public school—even though most chil- 
dren’s convulsions can now be controlled by 
modern drugs. Many blind children are 


segregated in schools from sighted children; 
our deaf, from the hearing. Many cerebral 
palsy children are kept out of school not 
because they are unable to attend but be- 
cause there are teachers who do not want 
to teach them. And yet a basic principle of 
rehabilitation is that acceptance by others 
and a natural relationship with his human 
world are necessary for the disabled child 
if he is to make a good life for himself. 

All these children, some with real dis- 
abilities, others with the artificial disability 
of color, are affected by this great decision. 

Then why are a few politicians protesting 
so angrily? Perhaps because they feel they 
will now be handicapped if the old crutch 
of “race” is snatched away from them. 

It is true that this decision may, in cer- 
tain parts of the country, shackle a few 
politicians. But it frees so many of our chil- 
dren. I for one am glad. And I believe mil- 
lions of other Southerners are glad also, and 
will accept wholeheartedly the challenge of 
making a harmonious, tactful change-over 
from one kind of school to another. It will 
be an ordeal only if our attitude makes it 
one. There are creative, practical ways of 
bringing about this change, whether we live 
North or South. And in the doing of it we 
adults may grow, too, in wisdom and 
gentleness.—LILLIAN SMITH, N.Y.C. 


Note: Lillian Smith is a member of the Commission 
on Unitarian Intergroup Relations. From the New 
York Times, June 6. 4 


Editorials express the opin- 
ions of the individual 
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Editorial Board. 


EDITORIAL 


Ellensburg 


Ellensburg, Washington, is a town of about 9000 inhabi- 
tants, located east of the Cascade Mountains, in the cen- 
tral part of the state. It is the seat of the Central Wash- 
ington College of Education. The surrounding country is a 
farming area irrigated from the melting mountain snows. 

There is a Unitarian Fellowship in Ellensburg—one of 
the most recent added to the rapidly growing list. The Fel- 
lowship meets on Sunday evening around the tables in the 
banquet room of a local hotel. The average attendance is 
over forty. 

Some of the members are from the college—both teach- 
ers and students. Some are ranchers who come in a 
considerable distance. The bulk of the people are towns- 
folk. The Unitarian religion is a new and exciting experi- 
ence for them. They are discovering that there is a religion 
which invites them to interpret life in terms of the best, most 
progressive modern knowledge. It feeds a profound hunger 
in their minds and hearts. 

Some of these people are particularly interested in the 
development of the Fellowship because of their children. 
They want their boys and girls to have a religious educa- 
tion in keeping with Unitarian principles. One of the 
teachers in the college, a specialist in the field of emo- 
tionally-disturbed children, has enthusiastically volunteered 
her services for this part of the program because of her 
keen awareness of the importance for children of healthy 
emotional attitudes in religion. 

Reflect on the significance of this story. It is a rough 
index of the Unitarian potential. It means that in many 
communities throughout this land there are numerous men 
and women who do not so much need to be “converted” 
to Unitarianism as to discover that they already are Uni- 
tarians, at least in embryo. It means that even in towns 
and cities where there are established Unitarian churches 
we have scarcely begun to discover those who are our 
spiritual kin. It means that could we but reach these un- 
numbered potential Unitarians they would experience the 
same kind of satisfactions which have come to those of the 
Ellensburg Fellowship. It means that our common cause 
could be immeasurably strengthened, the influence of those 
liberal principles which are our reason for existence vastly 
increased in our total society. 

Ellensburg is not a miracle. It is the product of the hard 
work of a devoted Unitarian layman from Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, who is teaching in the college. He would be the 
first to disclaim this and to insist that it is the marvelous 
response his initiative has evoked in the community which 
has made the Fellowship possible. Of course he is right; 
nevertheless it is he who has provided the needed spark. 

Ellensburg can well be a symbol of the Unitarian poten- 

tial which it is our business to transform into the actual. 

= E. B. B. 


‘To thine own self be true... 


It is cause for satisfaction that in these difficult days of 
strong feelings and frequent misunderstandings regarding 
controverted issues, especially the issue of freedom of 
utterance, the position of the A.U.A. Board of Directors on 
invocation of the Fifth Amendment has been clarified as a 
result of exchanges of views which followed the Board’s 
misconstrued statement of February 10 of this year. The 
explanatory statement of June 10, published in the last 
Register, greatly improves the situation. Its issuance is a 
striking consequence of the successful operation of that 
process of discussion upon which we pride ourselves. 

The Board does well, by quoting from Dr. Eliot, to 
emphasize both freedom of expression without compromise 
and the responsibility which this freedom carries with it. 
That responsibility includes, as Dr. Eliot states, responsi- 
bility to the group—one might say groups—to which the 
individual belongs. This responsibility is greatest in rela- 
tion to a group, such as ours, which stands upon individual 
freedom and practices its belief. When a member of an 
authoritarian organization brings disrepute upon his group, 
it is possible to repudiate him by an authoritative dis- 
avowal. Not so with us. The brother who falls into disfavor 
represents authoritatively that portion of the Unitarian 
movement for which he bears definite responsibility—his 
individual self, in which all of us have a stake because our 
group is but the sum of its parts. 

Yet disrepute cannot legitimately attach to sincere utter- 
ance which does not purport to bind others who do not 
join. It would be tragic to allow the responsibility that 
attaches to freedom to cast a damper upon honest expres- 
sion; for there is a duty, too, to bear witness to the truth as 
one sees it. The greatest danger from thoughtful people 
today is not that they will speak irresponsibly but that they 
will, through fear, withhold their contributions to the search 
for truth and to the solution of common problems. Fear 
of misrepresenting a group, even though unjustified, can be 
just as potent a restraint as fear of reprisals, and it needs 
to be emphasized that discredit cannot properly attach to 
either a speaker or his group if that group be free and the 
utterance genuine. It makes no difference that the speaker's 
views may be extreme and may even be those of a minority 
of one. He must be heard with respect, without suggestion 
that he should have remained silent or have apologized for 
speaking differently from his associates. Not he, but others 
who misunderstand, are in need of correction if they 
attribute his thought to persons whom it does not bind. 

The Board’s injunction against misrepresentation of the 
Unitarian movement through the exercise of freedom must, 
then, be taken as a caution against insincerity and con- 
scious falsehood, such as would rightly cast discredit upon 
a speaker and upon that part of the movement which he 
embodies. No one who knows the record of the denomina- 
tion and its leadership can doubt that such is the Board’s 
meaning, nor need we doubt that there may have been 
occasion for it to issue its statement. Vigilance is in order 
against any tendency to corrupt the practice of freedom; 
for to allow such a tendency to grow would be to endanger 
everything for which we stand. We must equally assert un- 
reservedly the duty and the right of each of us to cause his 
inner light to shine forth boldly in word and deed. 

R. F. F. 
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UNITARIAN 
HORIZONS 


The Fallacy of Mere Numbers 


Unitarians constitute a small minority in almost any 
community where they are found at all; and they are there- 
fore subject to all the pains, penalties, and temptations that 
inevitably accompany minority status. Human nature be- 
ing what it is, a small minority is apt to develop a number 
of unpleasant characteristics, among which is an obsession 
with the importance of numerical strength. This may take 
the obvious form of frantic effort to “grow” in numbers, 
with an irritating boastfulness whenever statistics can 
“prove” that growth is actually taking place. Many Uni- 
tarians in recent years have been troubled by what seemed 
to them indications that this obsession was getting out of 
hand among us; and, with the characteristic frankness of 
all good Unitarians, they have not hesitated to make their 
doubts and concerns known to the rest of us. 

But the problem is not quite so simple. The obsession 
with numbers may also take the negative form of entirely 
rejecting any importance in numbers at all. If we are to 
boast about anything, let’s boast about how few we are! 
Look at what these few—‘we happy few”—have done in 
the way of producing men and women of distinction! That, 
too, has sometimes been the way of Unitarians in their 
effort to come to terms with their own sense of inadequacy 
when confronted by cold statistics of actual church mem- 
bership. 


A Heartening Report 


Neither form of the obsession is either attractive or nec- 
essary. Numbers are important, but not nearly so important 
as We sometimes think. If we minimize their importance— 
or exaggerate it—we lose a clear-sighted and sensible point 
of view; and, especially in religion, clear-sightedness and 
common sense are indispensable to health. We need to 
think again about the true importance of numbers, with a 
firm resolve to keep steady heads in the process. 

These reflections were prompted by a brief statistical 
report that was laid on my desk a few days ago—a report 
based upon careful study of records sent to us by the 
churches and controlled by a genuine purpose to discover 
and set down the actual facts. 

This report shows a total membership of 92,581, of 
which 87,244 are members of the 359 churches, 3,812 are 
members of the 136 fellowships, and 1525 are members 
of the Church of the Larger Fellowship. If the present rate 
of growth continues, by June, 1956, there will be 100,000 
Unitarians formally enrolled in the constituent societies 
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of the American Unitarian Association, and this number 
will be by far the largest in our history. 

In addition, this report shows growth in financial sup- 
port of the churches and the denomination. For example, 
during the last year 211 churches reported expenditures 
for building purposes amounting to $1,315,353.74, and 
the total expenditures of 342 churches was $3,784,999.56 
for current operations. 

What do these figures really mean? Perhaps it will help 
us to interpret that meaning sensibly if we think for a few 
moments in terms of the growth of an adolescent school- 
boy, for whom the figures on a routine medical check-up 
indicate normal growth and a generally healthy condition. 
Just how much does such a report mean to the youngster’s 
parents? 


So Far, So Good’ 


Well, to begin with, it means a lot. It means that the 
basic physical condition is satisfactory; and that is some- 
thing no sensible parents will underestimate for a moment. 
If that report had been unfavorable, it would have been 
the reason for legitimate concern and prompt action. The 
natural comment on a report of this kind would be “So 
far, so good.” 

But it doesn’t go far enough. What about the boy’s 
school report? What about his relations with the members 
of his family, his companions at school and at play? What 
about his general attitude toward life as he finds it? What 
of his moral standards, his basic habits, his understanding 
of his responsibilities, his response to new situations? Is 
he happy? Is he a good citizen? Where does he get his fun? 

Until a hundred questions like these have been answered, 
the parents won’t really know how their boy is getting 
along; and if they allow a favorable medical report of 
“normal growth” to satisfy them, they will make a serious 
mistake. That preliminary report is only the foundation— 
the essential foundation, to be sure—for a much broader 
report that deals with less tangible factors. 

Now something very like what parents do when they 
try to discover how their adolescent school-boy is getting 
along we ought to do—all of us—when we ask ourselves 
how the Unitarian movement is getting along. The basic 
statistical report shows “normal growth,” and our reaction 
ought to be “So far, so good.” No analogy, of course, 
should be carried too far; but this has proved a useful one 
in my own thinking. 


Further Questions 


Taking the “normal growth” report with proper serious- 
ness, and with a real measure of satisfaction, Unitarians 
should press on to ask such further questions as these: Has 
this recent growth diluted or damaged the central, tradi- 
tional affirmations of our free faith? Has it had any ten- 
dency to soft-pedal our characteristic emphasis upon in- 
dividual freedom, the social conscience, and universal 
brotherhood? Are we in danger of forgetting our primary 
concern for the advancing knowledge of truth? Has the 
reverent spirit lost any of its power among us? Is there a 
tendency to pay too much attention to what other people 
think of us? F, M. E. 


IS IT A SIN TO BE SECULAR? 


Democracy and Clericalism 


Theologians in revolt against ‘scientism’ and ‘secularism’ ignore 


profoundly moral role of U.S. secular society 


THE CONFLICTS that rage in our 
country have many aspects. The very con- 
- fusion of voices is a peril. But central to 
most of the antagonism is a conflict be- 
tween the morality of the Old World, with 
its ancient traditions, its fixed habits of 
mind, its devotion to abstract principles, 
its present-day philosophical nihilism, and 
our New World which is struggling to 
maintain itself as a New World in a pro- 
foundly human, moral, and cultural 
sense. We are forced to realize more and 
more that keeping mankind on a demo- 
cratic course is still in an experimental 
stage. This comes as a shock to many 
of us because the historical conditions 
that prevailed when our country was 
founded and which continued until the 
first World War, were so favorable to the 
development of our democratic ideals 
that we took their perpetual progress for 
granted—not only amongst ourselves but 
throughout the world. We expected our 
democratic institutions to perpetuate 
themselves automatically. The very fact 
that democracy is so young and that it 
was preceded by thousands of years of 
anti-democratic governments should have 
warned us of the animosities to which 
our American ideals are exposed. Now 
that democracy is seriously threatened 
by a powerful rival ideology, all the other 
enemies of democracy even among our 
own people are challenging the principles 
on which our nation was founded. But 
only cowards will allow themselves to be 
depressed because the progress that de- 
mocracy made when the climate of 
opinion favored it, must now be pro- 
tected and advanced by sustained, intel- 
ligent, and courageous endeavor. 


A flight from freedom 


The most dangerous of the domestic 
anti-democratic forces with which we 
must cope is the authoritarian anti-intel- 
lectualism which is sweeping the land. It 
is an attack upon reason, knowledge, 


By AGNES E. MEYER 


Agnes E. Meyer, noted journalist and 
civic leader, delivered the 32nd annual 
Ware lecture during May Meetings—the 
third woman to give the most important 
Unitarian address of the year. A well- 
known author, she has contributed arti- 
cles to Atlantic Monthly, Colliers, and 
other magazines. Mrs. Meyer prepared a 
special revision of her address for publi- 
cation in the Register. It will appear in 
two parts. 
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science and education as means of achiev- 
ing human progress and extending human 
liberty. It is a flight from freedom—a 
deliberate attempt to dictate the values 
and standards to which others must con- 
form. The fear-induced propaganda of 
these various forces is, moreover, so 
clever and persistent and all-pervasive that 
the friends of freedom for the first time 
in our nation’s history, since the Alien 
and Sedition Act, have been put on the 
defensive. 


But man’s regression under stress to 
primitive behavior, like his loss of faith 
in democracy, is understandable if we 
remember that he has spent thousands of 
years of dependence on superstition and 
only a comparatively short time using his 
reason and learning the value of freedom. 
The thoughtful person is aware of the 
long atavistic history he carries within 
himself and realizes that it is covered only 
by a thin veneer of intelligence, reason, 
and civilization. It is this heritage of 
primitive fears and primitive beliefs that 
still exists in all of us which has grown 
to a frenzy under the challenge of com- 
munism. But we also carry within our 
very structure as living organisms the 
potentiality of freedom as a resolute will 
striving toward an ever higher truth as 
naturally as the heliotrope turns toward 
the sun. 

Many are the brave men and women 
who have resisted the present wave of 
obscurantist thinking and happily there 
are signs that with persistent effort the tide 
may be turning. Now is the moment for 
us to realize that the future of our nation 
and of western civilization is at stake. In 
this battle we do well to remember the 
words of Emerson: “God will not have 
his works made manifest by cowards.” 


Theologians in revolt 


The flight from freedom within our 
country originates from two groups who 
seek to use the prevailing tensions in our 
country to serve their own ends. It comes 
from the designing politicians who ex- 
ploit the fear of communism as a source 
of power and from highly-placed theo- 
logians and a few uprooted intellectuals 
who are in revolt against what they term 
“materialism,” “scientism,” and “secu- 
larism,” all evils they maintain which 
have thwarted the development of Ameri- 
ca’s “spirituality.” But underlying the 
campaign of both groups is a desire for 
power. It is betrayed by constant derision 
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Democracy’s doors all open toward the future; it is a perpetual quest 
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of liberalism in all its manifestations. 

I shall confine my discussion to 
the menace contained in the powerful 
trend toward clericalism that is manifest- 
ing itself in this country today. For the 
attack upon our freedom by politicians 
is weakening and will be dangerous in 
the future only to the extent that what 
may be termed the “spiritual” authori- 
tarians use their political allies to impose 
their will upon others. What do we mean 
by clericalism? The word first came into 
use in France after the revolution to de- 
fine the opposition of the Catholic clergy 
and the Vatican to republican institutions. 
The best definition I know was formu- 
lated by Dr. John Mackay of the Prince- 
ton Theological School: “Clericalism is 
the pursuit of power, especially political 
power, by a religious hierarchy, carried 
on by secular methods and for purpose 
of social domination.” What unites cleri- 
calists of all faiths is their determination 
to break down the prime bulwark of 
American freedom, the wall that sepa- 
rates church and state. 

It is obvious that generalizations con- 
cerning Protestantism and Catholicism 
are impossible, though Protestantism 
historically has encouraged human free- 
dom whereas Catholicism has opposed 
its expansion in the past whenever and 
wherever it could. Today both religious 
organizations are divided between liberals 
and conservatives. Certain members of the 
clergy both Protestant and Catholic have 
been leaders in the battle to preserve civic 
and religious freedom, among them Bish- 
op G. Bromley Oxnam, Bishop Bernard 
J. Sheil, Dr. A. Powell Davies, Bishop 
Henry Knox Sherrill, and Dr. John 
Mackay, to name but a few. These leaders 
of Christianity are striving sincerely to re- 
adapt it to the needs of a revolutionary 
world. In fact the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ has shown more 
courage in the defense of the Protestant 
clergy against the various attacks of our 
senatorial demagogues than any of the 
other groups who were the victims of 
these inquisitorial procedures. And if I 
now criticize what has been recognized 
as a dangerous authoritarian trend among 
some religious leaders, I wish at the out- 
set to defend myself against accusations 
of anti-clericalism by putting on the rec- 
ord my own defense of the Protestant 
clergy when they were maliciously 
smeared by the Chairman of the Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions. 

What are the indications that a strong 
trend toward clericalism exists in our 
country today? 

It is revealed in the repeated claims of 
many clergymen, both Protestant and 
Catholic, that morality can exist only on 
a dogmatic theological basis. These are 
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shafts aimed not only at the separation of 
church and state but at the whole texture 
of our democratic secular society. For 
the American people have built their 
house upon sand unless democracy, as we 
have always hitherto taken for granted, 
can generate a system of moral principles 
out of the funded experiences of human 
beings in resolving their conflicts, in 
channelling their interests toward com- 
mon goals and in devising creative ways 
of living together in peace and freedom. 
K GK, ok 


In defending democracy as the greatest 
unifying moral force against the divisive 
influence of clericalism, I have the in- 
terests of the numerous religious organi- 
zations as much at heart as those of 
democracy; for religion can be and 
should be democracy’s strongest ally. Yet 
freedom of religion would not long sur- 
vive unless our country is sufficiently 
united to withstand the ever growing 
power of communism. Therefore, I shall 
first outline how our democratic secular 
morality developed; and secondly why 
the claims of the right-wing clergy that 
morality is exclusively grounded on a 
theological dogma would endanger our 
nation, our secular institutions, and our 
freedoms both civil and religious as well 
as our peaceful relations with the other 
free nations. 

To defend our American secular so- 
ciety against the propaganda that its 
morality will founder unless sustained by 
theological dogma, we must arouse the 
pride of the American people in the no- 
bility of our ethical ideals as they were 
first enshrined in the Declaration of In- 
dependence and in the American Consti- 
tution. For our nation was founded upon 
moral principles of a grandeur which no 
other government has ever held aloft as 
a goal for its people. The Declaration of 
Independence, as Carl Becker points out, 
was “revolutionary only in the sense that 
it was a re-interpretation in secular and 
liberal terms of the Christian doctrine of 
the origin, nature and destiny of man. It 
denied that man is naturally prone to evil 
and error, and for that reason incapable, 
apart from the compulsion of state and 
church, of arriving at the truth or living 
the good life. It affirmed, on the contrary, 
that men are endowed by their creator 
with reason in order that they may pro- 
gressively discover that which is true, and 
with conscience in order that they may 
be disposed, in the measure of their 
enlightenment to follow that which is 
good.”’* 

The Founding Fathers were convinced, 
again to quote Becker, that “the mys- 
terious ways in which God moved to per- 
form his wonders, so far from being 


*Carl L. Becker, Freedom and Responsibility in 
the American Way of Life, pp. 14-15. 


known through official and dogmatic 
pronouncements of church and state, 
were to be progressively discovered by 
the free play of human reason upon ac- 
cumulated and verifiable knowledge.” 
As to the nature of our Constitution, 


' Gladstone, a deeply religious statesman, 


said “that the American Constitution is 
the most wonderful work ever struck off 
at a given time by the mind and purpose 
of man.” Jefferson has made it clearer 
than anyone else that these purposes were 
moral through and through. The heart 
of his faith is expressed in the words: 
“Nothing is unchangeable but the in- 
herent and inalienable rights of man.” 
Their defense was the main purpose of 
democracy, in his opinion, and the means 
were spelled out in the Bill of Rights. 
Freedom of speech implies the moral 
obligation of permitting others to speak. 
Freedom of religion implies the moral 
right of every one to worship God ac- 
cording to individual conscience. Gov- 
ernment by consent of the governed im- 
plies the moral responsibility of every 
citizen to participate in local affairs and 
to elect worthy representatives to office. 
These basic principles of democracy cre- 
ated the American faith that man can 
make his own laws, control his society, 
and determine his future. In Lincoln’s 
immortal words, ours is a government of 
the people, by the people and for the 
people. 


A pursuit both tragic and heroic 


Democracy, therefore, is the perpetual 
revelation of greater capacities in the 
human heart and mind. It is the only 
form of government that sets no bounds 
to the possibilities of man. Its doors all 
open toward the future for it converts 
every end into new means and every 
good into a still higher good. Nor is the 
truly democratic citizen discouraged 
when he sees the wide gap which still 
exists between our ideals and the sordid 
realities, for he sees all shortcomings as 
a spur to action. Thus democracy is not 
earthbound but a perpetual quest for 
humanity’s perfection. Since perfection 
is not an attainable goal, its pursuit is 
both tragic and heroic. And it is precisely 
this heroism, consciously and uncon- 
sciously sustained in the face of every 
defeat, that strengthens the moral fibre 
and constitutes the glory of democracy. 

In the course of our history, democ- 
racy has gathered to itself other associa- 
tions including that of a community in 
which is realized a fundamental equality 
of status among its members. Its content 
has become a whole way of life in which 
men and women cease to attach primary 
significance to those characteristics 
which divide them and become harmo- 


The unifying mission of secularism in America has a sanctity all its own 
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‘nized in a new sort of human association 


based on devotion to the common wel- 
fare. The common morality of this coun- 
try’s society in its evolution embraced 
first the Protestant religions represented 
among the earliest settlers and gradually 
over-arched the parochial morality of 
each sect. Then it expanded to include 
Catholics, Jews, and non-believers as the 
population became more varied. And 
finally we achieved the secular society 
which was foreshadowed in our Consti- 
tution and our Bill of Rights; a concept 
of democracy itself as a moral ideal 
which unites peoples of all religions, 
races and cultures in a national and inter- 
national brotherhood of men. This demo- 
cratic morality was a rational develop- 
ment but a rationalism spiritualized by 
emotional response to our fellow-beings, 
and the total environment. 


. The good is created afresh 
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It is this inner tension between reason 
and emotion, this refined technique of self- 
development, which makes democracy 
a psychological process that forges and 
constantly revitalizes its spiritual power. 
As John Dewey said of democracy, the 
good is created afresh every day. How- 
ever the true democrat may rationalize 
his feelings to make them clear and pre- 
cise, his love of his fellow-beings brings 
passion into the rational powers of his 
mind. The rational idealist and the ideal- 
istic rationalist dwell together within the 
same tense and sensitive organism. It is 
the vibration between these opposites that 
keeps democracy, even at its lowest ebb, 
alert, creative and optimistic. Democracy 
is thus an invisible fatherland, peopled 
since the early days of Greece by mortals 
endowed with higher spiritual organs, 
who sent forth a message of encourage- 
ment to which all humane souls have 
responded since the very beginning of 
Western civilization. 

“We may, I think, find some measure 
Of reassurance,” said Carl Becker, “in the 
fact that democracy accepts in theory, 
and realizes in practice better than other 
forms of government, the humane and 
rational values of life, and that it is to 
that extent in harmony with the age-long 
human impulse to know that which is 
true and to follow that which is good— 
the impulse that throughout the ages, 
although often frustrated and sometimes 
defeated, has been the determining fac- 
tor in lifting mankind above the life that, 
as Hobbes said, is ‘nasty, brutish and 
short.’ In all times past this inherent and 
indefeasible impulse has proved to be, 
with whatever reverses, the wave of the 
future; in the time that is before us, I 
think it will likewise prove to be, with 
whatever: reverses, the wave of the fu- 
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Thus our democratic society has re- 
mote pre-Christian roots whose growth 
was nourished by Greek philosophy, Ro- 
man law, and mediaeval scholarship. 
Protestantism made original and endur- 
ing contributions by emphasis upon 
man’s individual responsibility to his 
God, thereby laying the basis for freedom 
of conscience, freedom of the mind and 
freedom of inquiry. The creation of secu- 
lar governments was also a by-product 
of the rise of Protestantism. The frightful 
atrocities committed against each other 
by Catholics and Protestants during the 
Thirty Years War brought home to the 
scholar Grotius the need for natural or 
moral laws which Catholic, Protestant, 
or Infidel could accept as restraint upon 
barbarity. Out of the compromise of the 
fanatical antagonists arose the first legal, 
moral, and social provisions of the secu- 
lar realm. The spread of nationalism, the 
rise of the middle classes, a new eco- 
nomic order, and the rise of modern 
science brought about a progressive re- 
placement of theological values by values 
that are more universal. 

Locke and numerous followers ex- 
panded this agreement upon a universally 
operative law of nature which made for 
genuine toleration between antagonistic 
religions and helped them to live together 
peaceably in the common body politic. 
It was Locke who laid the foundation for 
the completion of the secular state, es- 
pecially through his influence upon our 
Constitution and our Bill of Rights. 


For the state: a secular ethic — 


Jefferson borrowed from him the essen- 
tial thesis of liberalism that no govern- 
ment can be justified unless it draws its 
strength from the free consent of the 
governed, that all sovereignty resides in 
the will of the people, and that govern- 
ment is merely the trustee of the ends 
they wish to achieve. Locke also inspired 
the concept which has always been taken 
for granted in our nation: that a church 
is merely a voluntary body with no power 
except over its own members. His work, 
which has been called the “Gospel of 
Protestantism,” destroyed the dependence 
of the state upon the church and created 
a secular ethic with which alone it seemed 
legitimate for the state to concern itself. 
It remained for our Founding Fathers, 
under the influence of this long European 
development, to make absolute the sepa- 
ration of church and state as a by-prod- 
uct of the First Amendment. 

Thus our secular institutions and our 
secular ethic are no mere accident but 
the finest product of five centuries of 
thoughtful statesmanship. They emerged 
out of the necessity to create harmony 
among diverse economic, philosophic, 


social, and religious beliefs. Freedom in 
each one of these areas is only possible 
because the secular world creates an equi- 
librium of complementary forces. Its out- 
standing characteristic is its humane atti- 
tude of the happy mean. The secular 
ethic asks itself how conflict can be 
solved with the least damage to all con- 
cerned. The ethic of the religious dogma- 
tists asks itself who is right or wrong 
according to their various forms of ab- 
solutes. Since these absolutes are not 
subject to analysis, the churches create 
an impasse when they try to force their 
absolutes on our secular society. They 
become intransigent propagandists in a 
democratic world that can function suc- 
cessfully only when all the clashing ele- 
ments are willing and able to compro- 
mise. As C. E. Ayres points out: “If 
systematic, organized inquiry teaches us 
anything, it teaches us that the secular 
activities of mankind—tool-using and 
crop-raising, efficient division of labor, 
organized cooperation, the pursuit of 
knowledge and the transmission of that 
knowledge to each other and especially 
to the young—are the activities that unify 
mankind, whereas the sacred is always 
divisive, always culture-limited, always 
narrow. The very phrase ‘act of faith’— 
auto da fé—has come down to us as a 
synonym of atrocity, whereas secular 
knowledge is the foundation upon which 
all civilization rests, even knowledge of 
atomic energy.”* 


Unity is the saving grace. 


It is the secular tolerance of religious 
diversity which alone makes brotherhood 
possible in our country. Now that we are 
a world power this secular ethic as a 
guide to universal brotherhood assumes 
a new and immense significance. This 
spiritual unity is the saving grace of de- 
mocracy and its real defense against to- 
talitarianism or against the divisive in- 
fluence of the Christian and the numerous 
non-Christian religions. Therefore, what 
can justly be called the unifying mission 
of secularism has a sanctity all its own. 
Rightly understood and valued, secular- 
ism will accelerate its democratic mission 
to make us all brothers of one another. 
To be sure, our secular world has many 
defects. So have the religious groups. It 
behooves both, therefore, to work to- 
gether with becoming humility toward 
mutual improvement. 

Kit X 

The progressive secularization of our 
public schools was the direct result of this 
mediating role between intransigent re- 
ligious absolutes which characterizes our 
ethical and tolerant secular society. Until 
Horace Mann about one hundred years 
ago undertook his courageous campaign 


*C. E. Ayres, “Can Education Stay Secular?” The 
New Leader, June 21, 1954, p. 21. 
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Man has been finally exiled from his comfortable, anthropocentric universe 
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to exclude the religious sects from the 
public schools, most of the schools were 
dominated by one or another form of 
Protestantism. It was to keep the schools 
from being rent by these Protestant de- 
nominational conflicts that Horace Mann 
began a movement to exclude them. Yet 
the ethic of our nation was so dominantly 
Protestant that Protestant religious serv- 
ices continued to be the customary way 
of beginning the school day. 

As Catholicism grew in strength, its 
leaders invoked with the help of liberal 
Americans the concept of the First 
Amendment, as reflected in the state 
constitutions, to protect Catholic children 
from enforced participation in religious 
exercises repugnant to their own faith. At 
the request of Catholic parents, the courts 
of Wisconsin, Nebraska, Illinois, Lou- 
isiana, to name but a few of the innumer- 
able legal battles, went so far as to ban 
all Bible reading, prayers, and the singing 
of sacred hymns. It was to preserve har- 
mony between Protestants and Catholics 
that the complete secularization of our 
public schools was brought about. The 
transfer of the schools from the churches 
to the state had profound effects of great 
value to a democracy on the substance 
and the purpose of education. Whereas 
the religious groups had sought to save 
souls and make orthodox communicants, 
the state was concerned with making 
good citizens and promoting the general 
welfare. 


An unequivocal separation 


The American tradition concerning the 
relationship of church and state, which 
until recently enlisted the loyalty of most 
Americans, received admirable statement 
in the following extract from a decision 
of the Supreme Court of Iowa: 

“If there is any one thing which is 
well settled in the policies and pur- 
poses of the American people ds a 
whole, it is the fixed and unalterable 
determination that there shall be an 
absolute and unequivocal separation of 
church and state, and that our public 
school system, supported by the taxa- 
tion of all alike—Catholic, Protestant, 
Jew, Gentile, believer, and infidel— 
shall not be used, directly or indirectly, 
for religious instruction, and above all, 
‘that it shall not be made an instru- 
mentality of proselyting influence in 
favor of any religious organization, 
sect, creed, or belief.”” (Knowlton v. 
Baumhover, 182 Ia. 691. January 18, 
1918) 

Thus the Supreme Court decision in 
the McCollum case banning sectarian 
groups from our public schools, simply 
adds another chapter to. the historical 
evolutions of our secular morality which 
made possible the freedom of religion 
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and laid the foundations of our contem- 
porary democratic civilization. 

But now the various religious groups 
seem to have forgotten that they them- 
selves brought about the growing secu- 


larization of our society and our public — 


schools in the interest of their own free- 
dom of worship. 
KEKE K 

In fact the importance of our public 
schools today cannot be fully grasped 
unless we understand the role they played 
in preserving and amplifying the moral 
traditions enshrined in our Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights. The need to de- 
velop our vast continent as well as our 
promise of freedom brought millions of 
oppressed Europeans to our shores in 
wave after wave of immigrants holding 
various religious beliefs and speaking 
only foreign tongues. Their ‘“American- 
ization,” their induction into our Ameri- 
can traditions, emotions, and ideals, gen- 
eration after generation, was achieved in 
our public schools where native-born 
American children and those of foreign 
parentage mingled in friendly association. 
Here we fashioned the enlightened citi- 
zenry essential to self-government. Here 
we created unity out of diversity, nation- 
alism out of individualism, and the heri- 
tage of a common language which held 
our people together with common bonds 
and shared ideals. As Henry Steele Com- 
mager put it, public education became 
the American religion and out of it arose 
a unifying moral force which until the 
present day, defeated what he calls “the 
forces of riotous privilege and ruinous 
division.” 

This unifying moral force of our public 
schools has just been given judicial rec- 
Ognition by the Supreme Court in its 
recent decision striking down the segre- 
gation of Negro children in separate 
schools. For the Court recognized that 
segregation damages not only a minority 
group but also the majority since, said 
the Court, the public school even more 
than the family, the church, business 
institutions, political and social groups 
and other institutions, has become an 
effective agency for giving to all people 
that broad background of attitudes and 
skills required to function effectively as 
participants in a democracy. 

KF Ke 

What then leads the clericalists among 
both Protestants and Catholics to main- 
tain that this powerful democratic mo- 
rality represents “the deadly menace of 
secularism” because it is not based on any 
one exclusive theological premise? Partly 
their antagonism to our secular society 
arises from the fact that they confuse 
secularism as applied to institutions that 
have been freed from ecclesiastical con- 
trol with the philosophy of secularism 


which is a naturalistic religion. It is 
verbal obfuscation to assume that our 
secular schools have any relationship to 
philosophical secularism or to any other 


ees ” 
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ism 


‘A Christian heresy’ 


The dichotomy these theologians cre- 
ate between secular morality and organ- 
ized religion is a menace to both, for it 
portends an unending and disastrous bat- 
tle over the separation of church and 
state. Many clergymen of all denomina- 
tions claim that moral standards in Amer- 
ica have sunk to their present level be- 
cause they are no longer grounded in 
their original theological roots. The final 
report of the advisory committee of the 
World Council of Churches encourages 
these pretentions when it denounces 
“democratic humanism even when still 
professedly Christian” as “a Christian 
heresy.” The logical conclusion to such 
pretensions is that the First Amendment 
should be scrapped and our public 
schools turned over to clerical control. If 
endless conflict is to be avoided these 
church leaders must gain a deeper in- 
sight into the real reason for the weaken- 
ing of our American traditions whether 
in the realm of ethics or in freedom of 
thought and love of liberty. 

The moral degeneration insofar as it 
exists today as well as our neurotic fears 
and desire for conformity are due to the 
fact that our social cohesion and mutual 
sympathies, which were still a common- 
place during my childhood, have been 
shattered by a scientific and technological 
revolution without parallel in history for 
its rapid tempo and for the radical trans- 
formations it has brought about in our 
social structure. Man has been finally and 
permanently exiled from his comfortable 
anthropocentric, geocentric universe. The 
philosopher Whitehead pointed out that 
the conditions of our lives have been 
basically more altered in the last fifty 
years than they were in the previous two 
or even three thousand years. But in our 
thoughts and feelings we are still living 
in a bygone era, anywhere from the 13th 
to the 19th century. 

The total import of these changes is 
that the re-creation of democracy is now 
as urgent as it was after our first great 
revolution when our wise forefathers first 
established the political outlines of a 
self-governing society. Just as those great 
men adapted older political principles to 
meet new needs, so it behooves us to 
adjust our inherited institutions and be- 
liefs to a situation so radically different 
that it places far heavier demands on the 
political, economic, and social ingenuity 
of contemporary American leadership. 

Jefferson foresaw clearly that we would 


have to remake our democratic institu- 
tions from time to time if the moral force 
of face-to-face associations and local 
self-governing units were to be preserved. 
But subsequent generations began to take 
for granted that freedom would be self- 
perpetuating. All of us who would main- 
tain and advance the ideals of democracy 
must realize that the nation’s economic, 
social, and moral well-being and its world 
leadership now depend upon our ability 
to reorganize society in such a way that 
our institutions will encourage rather 
than hamper the development and the 
freedom of the individual. Seen in this 
light, public service to the community ac- 
quires a new and deeper significance. It 
becomes not only a question of social 
progress, or of individual welfare; it will 
develop the moral force of democracy, 
the force of a free people acting together 
for the common good—the only force to 
which communism has no answer. 

To this constantly evolving democratic 
moral force the religious groups can 
make priceless contributions if they are 
‘ content to act as the loyal allies rather 
than the dictators of our secular society. 
This will present difficulties for the 
Catholic hierarchy which has recently 
been reminded by Pope Pius XII, while 
pronouncing his approval of the anti- 
modernism of Pius X, that the teaching 
of morals “pertains solely to the office 
and authority of the Church.” But the 
Protestant clergy and laity, who believe 
that every man is his own priest, should 
find no difficulty in carrying their reli- 
gious beliefs into the socio-political field 
in a form that would offend neither the 
other sects nor the people without ortho- 
dox church affiliations. For secularism 
in America, shaped as it was by a Protes- 
tant ethic, has never been anti-clerical. 
On the contrary, our secular institutions, 
including the public schools, have always 
been friendly to all the competing reli- 
gious organizations. But anti-clericalism 
will certainly develop in this democratic 
country if our right-wing Protestant 
clergy join the Catholic hierarchy in de- 
nouncing secularism as the “exclusion of 

od from human living and thinking” 
and attack those who defend democratic 
ideals as enemies who seek to establish 
democracy as a rival religion. These are 
vague meaningless statements but they 
are dangerous because they exploit primi- 
tive fears and confuse the average person 
into thinking that he is against religion 
to the extent that he believes in democ- 
racy as a moral way of life. 


The clergy followed 


Even some of the liberal clergy main- 
tain that democratic humanists are “liv- 
ing off the spiritual capital which has 
come down to them from their classical 
and religious heritage.” When one con- 
siders that the oldest church organiza- 
tions resisted the rise of democracy as 


whether the Churches influenced demo- 
cratic morality as much as democratic 
morality influenced the morality of the 
church bureaucracies. The religious 
groups continued to persecute each other 
until the rise of democratic tolerance of 
diversity made this an outmoded pastime; 
but even today the Catholics continue 
these practices in non-democratic coun- 
tries. The European clergy supported serf- 
dom, slavery, the divine right of kings, 
absolute monarchy, and the ruthless op- 
pression of the masses until the French 
Revolution and the increasing power of 
democracy abolished them. Not until the 
rise of socialism and communism in Eu- 
rope did the traditional religious organi- 
zations on that continent take a serious 
interest in the welfare of the masses. That 
is why they lost the adherence of the Eu- 
ropean workers. Even in our own country 
the Churches were dominated by a mid- 
dle-class psychology that led many clergy 
to support slavery before the Civil War as 
the “will of God” and later to oppose 
child-labor legislation, the labor union 
movement, and the integration of the 


Negro into their churches. Thus, even 
in our country the clergy follow the dic- 
tates of our democratic morality rather 
than spurring it on to higher endeavors. 

Today the moral standards of the 
Churches still suffer from the fact that 
they date back to a pre-scientific era, 
while the conditions under which the 
clergy operate have been revolutionized 
by technology. The hope of the Catholic 
and Protestant neo-scholastics that they 
can recreate huge theological systems 
that will destroy and supersede our dem- 
ocratic philosophy of life, is mere wishful 
thinking now that the day of psychology, 
psychiatry, and atomic energy is at hand. 
It is futile to try to improve the hearts 
of men without regard to the new meth- 
ods which science has put at our disposal 
for the reconstruction of human beliefs, 
habits and attitudes. 


The second part of Mrs. Meyer's ar- 
ticle on “Democracy and Clericalism” 
will appear in the October issue of the 
Register. The complete text will soon be 
available in pamphlet form from the 
Beacon Press. 


Litany for Modern Man 


I am a single cell in a body of two 
billion cells. The body is mankind. 

I glory in the individuality of self, but 
my individuality does not separate me 
from my universal self—the oneness of 
man. 

My memory is personal and finite, but 
my substance is boundless and infinite. 

The portion of that substance that is 
mine was not devised; it was renewed. 
So long as the human bloodstream lives I 
have life. 

I do not believe that humankind is an 
excrescence or a machine, or that the 
myriads of solar systems and galaxies in 
the universe lack order or sanction. 

I may not embrace or command this 
universal order, but I can be at one with 
it, for I am of it. 

I believe that the expansion of knowl- 
edge makes for an expansion of faith, 
and the widening of the horizons of mind 
for a widening of belief. My reason 
nourishes my faith and my faith my 
reasvii. 

I am not diminished by the growth of 
knowledge but by the denial of it. 

I am not oppressed by, nor do I shrink 
before, the apparent boundaries in life or 
the lack of boundaries in cosmos. 

I see no separation between the uni- 
versal order and the moral order. 

i cannot affirm God if I fail to affirm 
man. If I deny the oneness of man, I 
deny the oneness of God. Therefore I 
affirm both. Without a belief in human 


Jong as they could, it is a questionunity I am hungry and incomplete. 


BY NORMAN COUSINS 


Human unity is the fulfilment of diver- 
sity. It is the harmony of opposites. It is 
a many-stranded texture, with color and 
depth. 

The sense of human unity makes pos- 
sible a reverence for life. 

Reverence for life is more than solici- 
tude or sensitivity for life. It is a sense 
of the whole, a capacity for wonder, a 
respect for the intricate universe of in- 
dividual life. It is the supreme awareness 
of awareness itself. It is pride in being. 

I am a single cell. My needs are in- 
dividual but they are not unique. 

When I enter my home I enter with 
the awareness that my roof can only be 
half built and my table only half set, for 
half the men on this earth know the 
emptiness of want. 

When I walk through the streets of my 
city I walk with the awareness of the 
shattered cities beyond number that com- 
prise the dominant reality. 

When I think of peace I can know no 
peace until the peace is real. 

My dedication, therefore, is to the 
cause of man in the attainment of that 
which is within the reach of man. 

I will work for human unity under a 
purposeful peace. I will work for the 
growth of a moral order that is in keep- 
ing with the universal order. 

In this way I do affirm faith in life and 
life in faith. 

I am a single cell in a body of two 
billion cells. The body is mankind. 
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Ten American Demagosues 


Study of U.S. political showmen reveals 


common ingredients, potential danger 


DEMAGOGUES, exploiting racial and 
religious rivalries, stirring up sectional 
and class antagonisms, and appealing to 
the people’s hopes and hates, won high 
public place and power in the United 
States throughout the first half of the 
20th century. 

They had certain characteristics in 
common. While on the surface there 
appeared to be vast differences among 
northern and southern demagogues, 
most of them exploited race and 
religion in their campaign for power. It 
was an emotional rather than rational 
appeal. Northern mobmasters addressed 
themselves to the foreign-born, the 
“newer immigrants,” and first- and sec- 
ond-generation Americans, most of them 
of continental European heritage. Jim 
Curley of Boston and Frank Hague of 
Jersey City courted the Irish-descended 
and, later, the Italians, Poles, and Jews. 
In New York City Vito Marcantonio’s 
shouted message was directed to Italians, 
Puerto Ricans, and Negroes. Big Bill 
Thompson attracted German-Americans 
and Irish-American voters by conjuring 
up fantastic warning images of the British 
Royal House of Windsor reigning over 
Chicago. Later he courted the Jews with 
a demand for a Zionist homeland, and 
kissed Negro babies. 


To the native-born Protestant 


In the South, demagogues sought to 
attract the votes of native-born Protes- 
tant and Anglo-Saxon farmers with their 
oratorical hostility toward ‘“furrin” im- 
migrants and their militant opposition to 
Negro rights. Except for Huey Long, 
who had to contend with the Catholics 
of South Louisiana, the Southern dema- 
gogues warmed the hearts of the Ku 
Klux Klan members. Mississippi’s Theo- 
dore Bilbo addressed a letter to one New 
Yorker: “Dear Kike: . . .” Eugene Tal- 
madge of Georgia said publicly that he 
could not even pronounce the names of 
some .of the Roosevelt Administration’s 
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By REINHARD H. LUTHIN 


advisors. Texas politician “Farmer Jim” 
Ferguson denounced the Jews of Dallas. 
Even Long used the pro-Klan argument 
in Protestant-dominated North Louisiana 
in his unsuccessful race for governor in 
1924, 

Senator Joseph R. McCarthy of Wis- 
consin, America’s major living dema- 
gogue, has utilized the religious appeal. 
Over radio and television in June, 1954, 
he falsely accused his Republican col- 
league, Senator Ralph B. Flanders of 
Vermont, of injecting religious bigotry 
into an attack on him. And he proceeded 
to point out dramatically that of the 
three top men on his subcommittee staff, 
one (himself) was a Catholic; another 
(the former F.B.I. man, Francis Carr) 
was a Protestant; and the third (young, 
brilliant counsel Roy M. Cohn) was 
Jewish. 

All of the demagogues, North and 
South, were talented exhibitionists. They 
representec the high peak of Barnumism 
in American politics, and their show- 
manship usually overshadowed genuine 
public issues. As candidates and office- 
holders they recognized that the public 
might well prefer to be entertained rather 
than informed, and that the people’s love 
of display and fanfare could be turned 
into votes at the ballot box or voting 
machine. They acted in a sort of sus- 
tained “public theatre,” with more in- 
tense performances during the election 
season. Distinctive wearing apparel, ex- 
citing pageantry, circus-like parades, 
popular music, homely jokes and anec- 
dotes, simple slogans and songs—these 
characterized their campaigns like the 
trappings of a carnival... . 

American demagogues have known 
the vote-catching value of slogans or 
phrases. Among the famous examples 
have been Curley’s tirades against the 
“goo-goos,” the Hub City reformers; 
Bilbo’s evangelical intonation, Hallelu- 
jah”; Thompson’s_ favorite slogans, 
“Throw away your hammer and get a 
horn!” and “America First!”; Alfalfa Bill 
Murray’s invective against Wall Street; 


Frank Hague’s admonition, “Don’t sur- 
render the Margaret Hague Maternity 
Hospital to the gangsters” and “Protect 
our schools”; Talmadge’s “I’m a-comin’ 
to that, boy!” to his planted stooge in the 
audience; Governor and Mrs. Ferguson’s 
catchy slogan, “Two governors for the 
price of one”; Vito Marcantonio’s appeal 
for “peace” by cooperation with the So- 


_ viet Union; Huey Long’s “Share Our 


Wealth” and “Every Man a King”; and 
Joe McCarthy’s cry to “sweep the Com- 
munists from the government.” 
Audiences often responded to this 
showmanship with profuse emotionalism. 
The Populists in the West of the 1890's 
were greeted with religious chants that 
suggested an evangelical camp meeting. 
Curleyites in Boston applauded their 
hero: “Go to it, Jim!” Bilbo’s Magnolia 
State disciples roared: “We are the red- 


necks! "Rah for Vardaman! ’Rah for 
Bilbo!” Chicagoans loudly acclaimed 
Thompson: “Big Bill! Drive the British 


King out of the city!” Georgia wool- 
hatters encouraged Talmadge: “Pour it 
on, Gene!” East Harlemites yelled at 
Marcantonio: “Viva Vito!” McCarthy 
has been joyously greeted with demands 
to “Give it to ’em, Joe,” followed by ap- 
plauding women seeking autographs. . 

The demagogues, as professional ‘men 
of the people,” used the “plain folks” 
appeal. They retained popular support 
by appearing to be ordinary, down-to- 
earth citizens like those whose votes they 
courted. During the 1890’s the Western 
Populists—Simpson and Mrs. Lease in 
Kansas, “Bloody Bridles” Waite in Colo- 
rado, and Ignatius Donnelly in Minne- 
sota—and such Dixie Populists as Tillman 
in South Carolina and Tom Watson in 
Georgia directed their messages to the 
underpossessed and underprivileged, and 
tried to act like them. 


‘Pot-likker’ and pie-baking 


“Alfalfa Bill” Murray would use 
farmers’ phraseology: “I will plow 
straight furrows and blast all the stumps. 
The common people and I can lick the 
whole lousy gang.” Even cold Frank 
Hague met the Jersey City citizenry 
warmly every New Year’s Day before 
entraining for his prolonged Florida va- 
cation. Talmadge often simulated a 
Cracker accent to demonstrate his rus- 
ticity, and he built a barn and a henhouse 
SSS I Lee 
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With homely jokes, nicknames, and handshakes, they pose as just plain folks’ 


on the Executive Mansion grounds in 
Atlanta. Ferguson referred lovingly to 
his “boys at the forks of the creek.’ 
Marcantonio assured East Harlemites: 
“Tm the friend of the little fellow.” 
Huey Long ate “pot-likker” with his 
constituents in the North Louisiana par- 
ishes; and at one time released to the 
press his letter demanding that his name 
be deleted from the Washington Social 
Register. McCarthy in his Wisconsin 
campaign praised the pie-baking of the 
farmers’ wives and joked with the men 
in the corner stores. 

In conformity with this strategy, the 
demagogues encouraged affectionate nick- 
names. It was “Our Jim” Curley, “The 
Man” Bilbo, “Big Bill the Builder” 
Thompson, “Alfalfa Bill” Murray, Hague, 
“The Leader,” “Ole Gene” Talmadge, 
“Farmer Jim’ Ferguson or “Pa” and 
“Ma” Ferguson, “Marc” Marcantonio, 
and “The Kingfish” Long. Senator 
McCarthy’s frank is signed merely “Joe 
McCarthy.” ... 

American demagogues have revealed 
a basic anti-intellectualism. They demon- 
strated their distrust of educated men 
and women by their sponsorship of in- 
competent and untrained persons for po- 
sitions of responsibility in government- 
supported libraries, schools, and colleges. 
They resented the press’s critical analyses 
of their electioneering campaigns, ad- 
ministrations, and legislative records. 
Their refusal to tolerate criticism led to 
intemperate attacks on newspapers and 
periodicals which opposed them. 

Curley continually raged at the jour- 
nals in Boston; Bilbo did the same in 
Mississippi. Thompson belabored the 
Chicago papers as “the trust press.” 
Murray thundered against the newspa- 
pers in his state and once called for a 
bomb to be dropped on the offices of the 
Daily Oklahoman in Oklahoma City. 
Hague was irritated by the anti-Hague 
Newark Evening News. Talmadge 
‘charged, in a temper, that both the 
Atlanta Constitution and the Atlanta 
Journal were out to “get” him. Farmer 
Jim Ferguson scored the big dailies of 
Texas as insidious. Marcantonio berated 
the New York Times, the New York 
Herald Tribune and other metropolitan 
papers as organs of the “imperialists.” 
Huey Long denounced with fierce in- 
vective “bought” journals like the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune and the New 
Orleans Item; he had his bodyguards 
give news reporters “the rush.” 


For critics: the Red cockade 
McCarthy continues in the footsteps 
of his demagogic predecessors in his fury 
at the press. He attempted early in 1952 
_ to persuade advertisers in Time magazine 
~ to withdraw their ‘patronage from that 


famous national weekly; but Henry R. 
Luce, its publisher, and his staff refused 
to be intimidated. Seemingly any impor- 
tant newspaper that disapproves of 
McCarthy is labelled as a “Communist 
smear” sheet. He has pinned the Red 
cockade on journals ranging from 
Boston’s conservative Christian Science 
Monitor to the liberal New York Post. 
Some of the best dailies in America— 
the New York Times, New York Herald 
Tribune, Washington Post, and St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch—have been lashed by the 
Senator as Kremlin-inspired. He has de- 


Demagogue Huey Long in 1935 


ee: 


nounced the two most widely circulated 
journalistic critics in his own state, the 
Milwaukee Journal and the Madison 
Capital Times, as “Wisconsin editions” of 
the Communist mouthpiece, the Daily 
Worker. ... 

The demagogue does not need the 
support of the established, more respect- 
able press. They can mesmerize their 
publics by their personalities and oratory. 
David Lloyd George, one-time Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, once stated 
that the orator usually won out against 
the newspaper. The wide use to which 
the radio was put by successful national 
leaders in the United States and abroad 


in the past generation suggests the sound- 
ness of Lloyd George’s conclusion about 
the power of the spoken word. With the 
development of television the American 
demagogue has a new medium. Yet the 
demagogue also takes the risk that he 
may be seen and heard by too many 
people who may come to know and “see 
through” him. 

The demagogue’s anti-intellectualism is 
also evident in their impatience with 
educated people and their interference 
with government-supported libraries and 
schools. 

Curley, while governor of the very 
literate Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
attempted to appoint as state librarian a 
woman who abhorred good reading. 
Thompson had his puppet Chicago Board 
of Education discharge the able super- 
intendent of schools because of trumped- 
up affinity for the British Crown, and he 
chose his crony, “Boss” Herman, whose 
reading seemed confined to horse-racing 
sheets, to purge the city’s public library 
of “un-American” books. 

Joe McCarthy, in the spring of 1953, 
sent his two young friends, Roy M. Cohn 
and G. David Schine, to investigate the 
United States federal-supported libraries 
in European countries, in search of books 
by Communist authors. He has revealed 
his contempt for men of intellect by his 
attack on Harvard and its president, 
Nathan M. Pusey. His demagogic ma- 
neuvers were evidenced by his use of 
comments like, “the Acheson manner 
with a lace handkerchief, a silk glove, 
and with a Harvard accent”; or, “You 
do not need to go to Harvard to learn 
which are the policies of incompetent 
and dishonest men.” 

Southern gubernatorial demagogues 
had a habit of interference in the public- 
supported university systems of their 
states. Cole Blease in South Carolina 
during the pre-First World War period, 
Bilbo in Mississippi, Murray in Okla- 
homa, Talmadge in Georgia, Ferguson 
in Texas, Long in Louisiana—each one 
during his tenure in the state executive 
office attempted to dictate academic 
policy and the appointment of adminis- 
trators and faculty. Governor Bilbo and 
Governor Talmadge badly disrupted 
their states’ university systems, with the 
result that the state colleges of Missis- 
sippi and Georgia were temporarily taken 
off the educators’ list of accredited insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Ferguson tried 
to bring the University of Texas under 
his sway but was impeached and ousted 
from office before he had succeeded in 
doing so. Huey Long made Louisiana 
State University his own personal posses- 
sion and even dictated the appointment 
of a president of that institution who was 
later sent to jail for stealing federal gov- 
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In the face of baffling public issues, the demagogue has a glib panacea 


ernment property. Highly appropriate are 
the words of the anti-Talmadge Gover- 
nor Ellis G. Arnall of Georgia: “The 
Southern demagogue can no more leave 
the education system alone than can his 
European equivalent. It is the nature of 
the demagogue. Reading and writing are 
the two enemies that he fears most... . 
Wherever he lives he fears schools and 
colleges and teachers and students. He 
feels that they are engaged in a single 
gigantic conspiracy against his rule.” 

Most of the American demagogues 
were basically ignorant men although 
they possessed brilliant strategy and cam- 
paign skills. 

Most thoughtful citizens show care, 
even indecision, in the face of baffling 
public issues. But the demagogue usually 
comes up with a ready if shallow answer, 
a glib panacea that seems plausible on 
the surface. 

Jim Curley saw the unhappiness of the 
Boston Irish and other underpossessed 
groups, and his solution was taxation of 
everyone, rich and poor, in the guise of 
solemn promises of more public im- 
provements without increased expendi- 
ture of public funds. For the poor in 
Mississippi piney-woods, Bilbo gave his 
prescription of unbridled anti-Negro agi- 
tation. Big Bill the Builder’s remedies for 
the ills that ailed Chicago were “Pros- 
perity Parades.” Alfalfa Bill Murray told 
poverty-pinched Oklahoma farmers that 
he would levy more taxation on the rich. 
Hague planned to tax the railroads and 
build a gigantic medical center. Huey 
Long held out to his followers in Louisi- 
ana and the rest of the nation a “Share 
Our Wealth” cure-all. 

Long’s wealth-sharing plan proposed 
to liquidate all fortunes of more than $4 
million. Those who possessed such for- 
tunes would be required, not to sell their 
holdings, but to transfer ownership to the 
United States Treasury where, it was 
freely predicted in private, Long’s lieu- 
tenants would take care of its administra- 
tion. Every American family was to be 
given a yearly income of $2,500, plus a 
home, an automobile, and a radio. The 
Kingfish estimated that, in order to make 
every man a king economically, it would 
be necessary to spend $100 billion. 

Since the results of a profound analysis 
are often difficult to grasp and boring, 
many Americans prefer to listen to the 
demagogues’ simple explanations, which 
stress isolated facts or alleged facts, and 
quote material out of its context. 

In more recent years Joe McCarthy 
has presented such a picture to his pub- 
lic, being careful to give selected “facts” 
from which the listeners are asked to 
draw all manner of conclusions about 
the Senator’s opponents. On one occasion 
McCarthy took a photostat from his 
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brief case, showed it to Richard H. Ro-. 


vere, and avowed to Rovere: “I didn’t 
mean you'd find the whole story there. 
Standing alone, it doesn’t mean much. 
But it’s a link in a chain. It’s one piece in 
a jigsaw puzzle. When you’ve seen some 
of the other documents, youll know 
what I mean.” The other documents 
never seem to come. That particular jig- 
saw puzzle is soon forgotten, and another 
puzzle—this time another photostat ac- 
companied by charges of Communism 
against a “top” State Department official 
—is offered. ... 

The anti-intellectualism of American 
demagogues, their intolerance of the in- 
dependent press, their interference in 
educational systems, their technique of 
giving oversimplified explanations and 
solutions, their sway over the multitude, 
all suggest their resemblance to the major 
dictators who, during the past quarter 
of a century, cursed other parts of the 
world—Benito Mussolini in Facist Italy, 
Adolf Hitler in Nazi Germany, Josef 
Stalin and Georgi Malenkov in Soviet 
Russia, Francisco Franco in Felangelist 
Spain, and Juan Domingo Per6én in the 
Republic of Argentina. 

The query suggests itself: Are Ameri- 
can demagogues potential dictators? 

There seems to be basic similarities 
between the demagogue of the United 
States and the dictator of foreign lands. 
All were Machiavellians in their practice 
of the immoral code that the end justifies 
the means. Mussolini, in fact, was a deep 
student of the observant sixteenth-cen- 
tury Florentine. 

There are obvious similarities in their 
methods in stirring up the crowds, their 
hypnotising oratory, their failure to live 
up to their promises, their anti-intellec- 
tualism, and their betrayal of their 
people. In their fertile and ambitious 
imaginations they actually believed that 
they lived to serve the “people.” Lately 
Senator McCarthy seems to have con- 
vinced himself that he is especially or- 
dained to ferret out Communists, even 
though it all started as an electioneering 
maneuver and he has yet to be respon- 
sible for the conviction of a single Com- 
munist spy. 


‘Potential federal despots’ 


There existed one basic difference be- 
tween the American and foreign dema- 
gogues. Abroad, they were national 
leaders, whereas in the United States, 
with two exceptions, they operated on a 
local and state level. Mussolini, Hitler, 
and Stalin effected consolidation and ex- 
pansion of their rule, always attempting 
to wipe out local and regional lines. 
Prior to 1930, no demagogue had ever 
endangered the entire United States, un- 


less it was the unlamented Aaron Burr, 
Vice-President, Tammany leader, arch- 
conspirator, and intriguer-extraordinary 
in the early years of the Republic. But 
Long and McCarthy were potential 
“federal despots. . . .” 

The demagogue owes his rise and 
continued power to the people he courts 
on the basis of issues, fancied or real, 
people who delight in his showmanship, 
people for whom emotion substitutes for 
thought. To prevent the rise of dema- 
gogues, citizens of all and no political 
parties in a free society must be ever 
on the alert; they must take more interest 
in public affairs and deeply scrutinize 
their candidates for elective office. 
Thomas Jefferson cautioned his fellow- 
countrymen of future generations in oft- 
quoted words: “Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” And a follower of the 
Sage of Monticello, John Moore .of 
South Carolina, pleaded: “Laziness in 
politics is like laziness in agriculture; it 
exposes the soil to noxious weeds.” If 
America is politically alert, the “noxious 
weeds” of political demagoguery will 
wither and be rooted out. 


ONE MUST BE TRUE 


I have never surrendered my mind to any 
church, or party, or individual yet, and I 
do not propose to begin now. I have ever 
counted it my highest duty, as well as my 
most precious privilege, to do my own think- 
ing, reach my own opinions, stand by my 
own convictions—and I shall try to remain 
faithful to that duty to the end. For I was 
raised in a tradition which seems to be 
unfamiliar to this age. I was taught early 
in my life that one must be true to oneself 
—that independence of ideas and ideals was 
essential to dignity and self-respect—that 
Emerson was right when he said that “who 
would be a man must be a non-conformist.” 
Nothing tod me is quite so intolerable as 
running with the crowd, lining up with the 
church or the party, licking up the dust 
before the feet of the great leader. 

JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
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They won the right to stay 


Jews celebrate 300 years in ‘the mainstream 


of American culture, look to past and future 


THE YEAR 1954 marks the 300th an- 
niversary of Jewish settlement in what 
is now the United States. For it was in 
September of 1654 that a little group 
of twenty-three Jews, whose forebears 
had wandered from Spain and Portugal 
to Holland, and from Holland to Brazil, 
arrived in the Dutch colony of New 
Amsterdam on the sailing vessel St. 
Charles. Though other individual Jews 
had been in the colonies before them, 
this was the first group to arrive and, 
in the tradition of their ancestors, to set 
up a congregation of worship. 

Beginning in September, and for the 
next eight months, the celebration of the 
American Jewish Tercentenary will be 
marked throughout the United States. To 
American Jews, of course, it has a very 
special importance; but it carries real 
meaning for all Americans, whatever 
their creed or origins. 

Like all such occasions, the Tercente- 
nary offers a unique opportunity to evalu- 
ate the meaning of the experience of a 
single group of Americans within the 
total community of America. 


The right to stay 


In their first three years on American 
soil, those early Jewish settlers had to 
fight for the right to be treated in the 
spirit of equality. They had to win, first 
of all, the right to stay; for even this was 
opposed by the stiff-necked Dutch Gov- 
ernor, Peter Stuyvesant. Then, one after 
another, they sought and won the right to 
trade, to have their own burial ground, 
to own their own homes, to worship as 
they chose, to stand guard along the 
stockades against Indian attacks, and 
ultimately to citizenship itself. 

These victories were won with amazing 
rapidity. Their significance was two-fold: 

For one thing, from the moment of 
their arrival on this soil, they behaved 
differently from their brethren in the Old 
‘World. The middle of the 17th century 
‘was a time of terror for Jews in very 
nearly all parts of the Old World. Inevit- 
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ably, in such a time, Jews in most of 
Europe were lost in the nightmarish ef- 
fort simply to survive, and had little im- 
pulse to take any more positive stance. 
Yet in New Amsterdam, from the very 
moment of arrival, the little band of Jew- 
ish settlers stood up on their hind feet 
and insisted upon more than the right to 
survive—upon the right, in sum, to total 
equality. 

In doing so (and this is the second 
point), they surely were not aware of the 
implications of their refreshing, and re- 
markably successful, behavior; they had 
no more of an idea of what was afoot in 
the making of a New World than had 
most of the other early colonists. But one 
man in New Amsterdam did understand 
the far-reaching implications of what they 
demanded. He was their opponent, Peter 
Stuyvesant himself. He wrote to his em- 
ployers, the Dutch West India Company 
in Amsterdam, that “giving them (the 
Jews) liberty, we cannot refuse the Lu- 
therans and Papists.” 


Liberty is indivisible 


His logic, at any rate, was lucid. For 
he had, in that early day, understood that 
liberty was in truth indivisible—and that 
on American soil there would grow a 
revolutionary tradition of shared oppor- 
tunity and shared responsibility. 

The whole experience of American 
Jews from those early days to our own 
time, in a very real way, is a spelling out 
of that primitive experiment in the mak- 
ing of a free society. And the Tercente- 
nary observance, as it is conceived by the 
national committee established for the 
purpose of organizing it, will revolve 
around the theme of the celebration, 
“Man’s Opportunities and Responsibilities 
Under Freedom.” In reviewing the past 
three centuries of American Jewish his- 
tory, the emphasis will not be on so-called 
Jewish “contributions” to the making of 
America but rather on Jewish participa- 
tion in that never-ending task. 

The story of American Jews, against 
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_—————— 
this background, becomes an important 
chapter in American history as a whole— 
almost a key to our nation’s history. For 
it has become clear in the 20th century 
that the measure of a nation can be 
judged by the relationship among the 
various kinds of people—racial, religious, 
ethnic, social, economic, even cultural— 
who make up its population. 

In the case of the Jews, the measure 
begins in the colonial days. By the time 
of the Revolution, they were active in 
every phase of colonial life: as business 
men, farmers, laborers, tradesmen, doc- 
tors, bankers, shipowners. There were 
Jews in the colonial militia, and the zeal 
they brought to the fight for indepen- 
dence was strengthened by their success 
in overcoming the early disabilities im- 
posed upon them. 


In the patriotic cause 


When the colonies took measures to 
oppose the British Stamp Act, Jewish 
merchants in port cities joined in the 
Resolutions against importing English 
products until the Act had been repealed. 
And when the fighting began, it was natu- 
ral for Jews to fight in the patriotic 
cause. Benjamin Seixas served as an offi- 
cer in Colonel Lasher’s battalion as early 
as 1775, and Isaac Franks, who fought 
under Washington, joined the same regi- 
ment the next year. The Revolutionary 
rolls contain the names of many Jews, 
some as Officers. Among them were David 
and Jacob Hays, the three Pinto brothers, 
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Thousands fled oppression in Europe to find a new frontier — the sweatshop 


Mordecai Davis, and Jacob I. Cohen. 

As the British prepared to take New 
York, most members of the Congregation 
Shearith Israel, led by Rabbi Gershom 
Mendez Seixas, decided to leave the city 
rather than conduct services under “en- 
emy” rule. Many went to Philadelphia. 
Rabbi Seixas, after taking refuge in Con- 
necticut, later joined his congregants in 
Philadelphia. They returned only after the 
British had left New York. On April 30, 
1789, Rabbi Seixas was among the four- 
teen ministers of different faiths to par- 
ticipate in George Washington’s first in- 
augural. 

The Jews achieved full rights of citi- 
zenship for the first time with the adop- 
tion of the American Constitution. But 
these rights had still to be implemented 
in the various states separately. The 
most significant battle for Jewish religious 
freedom was waged in Maryland by a 
Protestant, Thomas Kennedy, who intro- 
duced the “Jew Bill” in the Legislature 
and sought for it tirelessly until it was 
passed in 1826. 

As American frontiers were pushed 
forward, immigrants kept coming. Many 
arrived after the Napoleonic Wars; many 
after the 1848 revolutions; others because 
of Russian pogroms; even as, in our own 
time, some fleeing Hitler persecutions 
were admitted, within rigid quota limits. 

During the American Civil War, both 
in the North and in the South, Jews 
fought in the front lines and also held 
positions of prominence. They were 
among Lincoln’s staunchest supporters, 
among John Brown’s men and in Jeffer- 
son Davis’ cabinet. It was during this 
war that Jewish clergymen were permit- 
ted to serve as chaplains in the Union 
Armies. 


A new frontier—the sweatshop 


By 1880, the American Jewish popu- 
lation totalled about 230,000. During the 
next half century, more than two million 
were to enter the country. When Rusia 
unleashed a savage reign of terror on the 
already repressed and segregated Jews, 
many fled in quest of freedom. Here in 
the United States, a new frontier was ad- 
ded—the sweatshop. The problems of 
these immigrants in America fired the im- 
agination and compassion of American 
Jews like Emma Lazarus, whose poem, 
“The New Colossus,” is inscribed on the 
Statue of Liberty; like Henrietta Szold, 
a great humanitarian; like Lillian D. 
Wald, who inaugurated a new era in 
social work. Their problems provoked the 
energies of men like Sidney Hillman, 
himself an immigrant, to found great 
trade unions in this country. 

Through their unions, the immigrants 
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were able to combat intolerable sweat- 
shop conditions in the garment industries, 
where mass production of clothing has 
been developed on ‘an unprecedented 
scale and at unprecedented prices. In few 
other industries have workers played so 
vital a role in the evolution of labor- 
Management techniques. 

As a result of the industry-wide strike 
in 1910, when Louis D. Brandeis served 
as impartial chairman, they developed 
machinery for negotiation, conciliation, 
and arbitration within the industry itself. 
The Amalgamated Clothing Workers and 
the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers’ Union have since broadened the con- 
cept of union activities to include health, 
education, and welfare programs which 
have become a model and a stimulus for 
other unions. 


They joined the mainstream 


Despite crushing working conditions, 
poverty, and the ignorance of language 
and customs, the new immigrants joined 
the mainstream of American culture, 
contributing their zeal, their industry, 
and the countless talents which usually 
lie dormant or die under oppression. They 
formed thousands of societies of their 
fellow-townspeople from Europe, for 
purposes of mutual aid and to keep alive 
their old ties. Their activities fanned out 
on behalf of Jewish education, of higher 
religious education, of assistance to Jews 
and other people both here and abroad, 
of community betterment. 

In the crisis-packed 20th century, 
American Jews demonstrated a keen 
awareness of their responsibilities under 
freedom; in two world wars, in their ef- 
forts to promote world peace after both 
terrible conflicts, in their help to victims 
in Europe, in their support of Israel. 

Both as individuals and through or- 
ganizations, American Jews have been 
alert to the dangers of communism and 
fascism and to the bigotry from which 
these evils stem. For decades Jewish or- 
ganizations have sought to protect re- 
ligious and civic rights, while combatting 
racial and religious prejudice; and union 
leaders such as David Dubinsky and 
Jacob Potofsky have kept the LL.G.W.U. 
and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
free of Communists. 

The American Jewish Tercentenary 
provides a fitting occasion for acquiring 
some perspective on some of the things 
American Jews have done as Americans 
and as Jews. Jews have brought to the 
United States a deep religious faith and 
have kept it alive within the framework of 
our free society. They have maintained 
a tradition of learning, of scholarship, of 
scientific curiosity and exploration,. of 


reverence for the old and of interest for 
what is worthwhile in the new. 

The celebration itself will begin of- 
ficially on September 12, with a recon- 
secration service at Congregation Shear- 
ith Israel. It will be brought to a close 
with an outdoor religious ceremony on 
May 29, 1955, at the Carter Barron 
Amphitheatre, in Washington, D. C. Be- 
tween those two dates, hundreds of cities 
and towns across the country will com- 
memorate the Tercentenary with meet- 
ings, conferences, seminars, art and his- 
torical exhibits, historical research proj- 
ects, and radio and television dramatiza- 
tions of aspects of American Jewish 
history. There will be special Tercente- 
nary programs in colleges and there will 
be newspaper stories and magazine 
articles. 


The essence of 300 years 


When the thought of celebrating the 
300th anniversary of Jewish settlement 
in the United States was first conceived 
we, naturally, felt that the observance 
should have some theme, some underlying 
philosophy which would sum up the es- 
sense of 300 years of Jewish participa- 
tion in American life in terms of the 
past, the present and the future. After 
earnest study, we concluded that no 
theme could better represent the convic- 
tions of American Jews living in a free 
democracy, than “Man’s Opportunities 
and responsibilities Under Freedom.” The 
implications of this theme are not parti- 
cularly Jewish; they are American. And 
we would hope that all Americans will 
utilize the Tercentenary to evaluate in 
these crucial days “Man’s Opportunities 
and Responsibilities Under Freedom.” 


—_—_————— 
FEAR NO MAN 


Fear no man, high or low, rich or poor, 
taught or untaught. Honor all men: love all 
men; but fear none. Speak what you account 
great truths frankly, strongly, boldly. Do not 
spoil them of life to avoid offense. Do not 
seek to propitiate passion and prejudice by 
compromise and concession. But having de- 
liberately, conscientiously sought the truth, 
abide by your conviction at all hazards. 
Never shrink from speaking your mind 
through dread of reproach. Wait not to be 
backed by numbers. The fewer the voices 
on the side of truth, the more distinct and 
strong must be your own. 

WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


ELLSWORTH DEVENS, original of Ed Deylin in — us 
Alcott’s Jack and Jill. Photograph of him wanted. W. 
Pritchett, 2800 N. Water St., Corpus Christi, Texas. 
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Sea captain in the Arctic Seologist 
in Africa... 1500 ‘lonely liberals’ 
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They form a church linked by the world’s 


postal services—l0 years old this month 


“IT HAVE YET to meet a Unitarian 
face to face,” writes Charles Brady of 
Clay County, West Virginia. 

Winslow Sisson of Arizona reports: 
“A few days ago a truck drove into our 
ranch at sundown and the driver intro- 
duced himself and wife as Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Gritzner, members of the Larger 
Fellowship from Yuma. They had driven 
over here, a distance of about 200 miles, 
to see their first living Unitarian.” 

And Dr. James Fraser, who lives high 
in the mountains in Colorado, writes: “I 
carefully note the correspondents and 
new members listed in the Larger Fel- 
lowship news bulletin on the chance that 
I might see someone in my area. I 
haven’t as yet; I am just another of the 
lonely ‘blacksheep’ liberals who is sur- 
rounded by orthodoxy.” 

These are three of the more than 1500 
“lonely liberals” scattered throughout the 
world whose only contact with Unitarian- 
ism is through correspondence with the 
Church of the Larger Fellowship. This 
church, fourth largest and fastest grow- 
ing in the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, marked its 10th anniversary on 
September 12. 


‘I don’t go for creeds’ 


Over half of the 345 persons who 
joined the Church last year did so on 
their own initiative. Quoting from their 
letters: “Although all my life I have been 
a member of an orthodox church, I have 
never really accepted its theology. The 
other day I happened upon the word 
‘Unitarian’ and looked it up in the ency- 
clopedia. Much to my surprise I found 
that the views you hold are the same as 
mine. For years I have been a Unitarian 
without knowing it. How does one go 
about joining your church?” And an- 
other: “My favorite author is Emerson; 
my religious philosophy has been shaped 
by his writings; learning that he was a 
Unitarian, I am writing for information 
about your faith.” Still another: “I have 
been told that your church has no creed. 


I don’t go for creeds. Please send me 
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free literature on Unitarianism.” 

Existing churches and felowships are 
the second largest source of new mem- 
bers. Many ministers forward the names 
and new addresses of all parishioners 
moving from their communities. 

Some wag once stated that it was 
not necessary to have a- Ph.D. to be a 
Unitarian but it helped. This is, of course, 
refuted by every Unitarian society and 
especially by the Church of the Larger 
Fellowship. The membership includes 
some with a great deal, and some with 
very little, formal education. Yet all mem- 
bers have one thing in common in formu- 
lating their religious philosophy: the inner 
compulsion to rely upon their own minds 
and hearts, rather than on external au- 
thoritative creeds or clerics. Larger Fel- 
lowship members are engaged in all types 
of work and professions. One is an in- 
terpreter for Radio Free Europe in Ger- 
many; another an automobile dealer in 


_ Texas. There is a veterinarian in Con- 


necticut, a drug-store owner in Ecuador, 
a turkey farmer in Maryland, and a 
physician in India, an Oregon rancher, a 


The David Camps of Vermillion, South Dakota, are a typical Larger Fellowship 


concertmaster in Florida; a _ college 
teacher in Nigeria, an oil geologist in 
French West Africa, and a book pub- 
lisher in Tennessee. A plantation owner 
in Louisiana, a welder in Michigan, a 
dairy farmer in Alabama, an atomic 
physicist in New Mexico, and a prison 
inmate in Wisconsin have much in com- 
mon—they are all religious liberals. La- 
borers, judges, farmers, doctors, teachers, 
armed service personnel, merchants, law- 
yers, natives of more than a dozen 
countries throughout the world have been 
attracted to the idea of reason and free- 
dom in religion. 


From Chile to Connecticut 


The reasons why these people joined 
the Larger Fellowship would easily fill 
several volumes; but it would take even 
more space to record their letters con- 
cerning what this correspondence church 
of the world has meant to them. Selecting 
one family, and not at random: the story 
of Paul and Helene Sternglanz begins 
almost ten years before the Church of 
the Larger Fellowship was inaugurated. 
They were young newlyweds living in 
Germany. Paul, and his father before 
him, were brought up as Protestants. But 
the father fell in love with and married 
a Jew. Paul had learned by 1935 that 
being his mother’s son was both a politi- 
cal and social liability. First, economic 
pressure was brought to bear upon the 
young couple; next the Protestant Chris- 
tian church of his father encouraged him 
to resign.. Even young people in love 
could see the shadow lengthening; the 
Sternglanz’s emigrated to Chile in 1937. 
As a chemist Paul was able to obtain 
employment at a subsidiary of the Ken- 
necott Copper Corporation. A few years 
after their son Rolf was born, their 
nationality was severed by decree of the 
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‘4 Mohammedan may change his faith, but ... Unitarianism is a state of mind’ 
i aa 


Nazi government, and they became a 
family without a country. Being neither 
Jewish culturally, nor Protestant offi- 
cially—and yet believing themselves to be 
religious persons—the Sternglanz’s sought 
a church whose principles they could 
accept. Their search led them to Uni- 
tarianism. In 1944, Paul wrote to the 
President of the American Unitarian 
Association, stating; “Though I do not 
know much about you, two of your 
characteristics have attracted me: first, 
the emphasis you put on the unity of 
God; second, the humanitarian work you 
did by helping European refugees. I 
herewith ask if you would be interested 
to accept me and my family as members 
of your Association.” The Larger Fellow- 
ship welcomed this family at its inaugu- 
ration service in September of that year. 
But the Sternglanz’s Unitarian experience 
did not end in Chile; two years later they 
were admitted as immigrants to the 
United States. After a few months in New 
York, they moved to South Norwalk, 
Connecticut. 

More than a score of people living in 
that state had joined the Church; to- 
gether they decided to form the Connec- 
ticut Branch of the Larger Fellowship. 
Paul and Helene were among them. Two 
years later the A.U.A. began its fellow- 
ship program—small, lay-led societies in 
towns where there were no Unitarian 
churches—and of course the Sternglanz 
family were charter members. The Fel- 
lowship grew; a church school was 
started; still more members gathered. The 
First Unitarian Church of Fairfield 
County, Connecticut, was born. Paul, 
Helene, and Rolf helped to bring this new 
church into being and have continued to 
be active. Yet, remembering their early 
isolation from so much that is important 
to them today, the Sternglanz family 
still retains membership in its original 
“church.” Quoting from their last letter: 
“You may be assured that we shall never 
turn away from Unitarianism. We chose 
it as our religion years ago while we lived 


in South America and know we made a - 


good choice. Maybe we would have a 
better world today if more people 
thought and acted like Unitarians.” 


Part of the Unitarian World 


The services provided through the 
Larger Fellowship have increased each 
year, often as a result of suggestions sent 
in by members. From the beginning— 
when a “congregation” was being formed 


by Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach—a great © 


deal of correspondence has been carried 
on between the minister and his parish- 
ioners; over 3500 letters are received 
each year, asking questions about the- 
ology, marriage, social service, ethics, 
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memorial services, and many other sub- 
jects. The desire of one member to feel 
that she was a part of the Unitarian 
world—and not just a lone individual 
whose religious views differed from all 
others in her community—resulted in the 
publication of a monthly news bulletin. 
Through this medium, members share 
ideas, strengthen their religious philoso- 
phy, and form a friendly bond of union. 

One correspondent wrote: “We have 
many great preachers in our churches 


-throughout the land, but no minister, 


however good, can preach a top-notch 
sermon every Sunday. The Church of the 
Larger Fellowship could provide its mem- 
bers what no other church can—the 
cream of the crop! How would it be to 
write our many ministers inviting them 
to send their very best sermons, the ones 
that they and their congregations con- 
sidered really good; then these could be 
mimeographed*and mailed to our mem- 
bership once or twice a month?” This 
was done. The congregation receives two 
sermons each month, selected from all 
parts of the country. 

About a year ago, a member of the 
Board of the General Alliance visited 
the minister and clerk of the Church of 
the Larger Fellowship. She told them of 
her experience in conducting a religious 
education course by mail. She had cor- 
responded with a family, both parents 
and children, suggesting curricula and 
offering encouragement. Could such a 
procedure be followed by the Larger 
Fellowship? The Church began a new 
experiment. 


Pins and Pen Pals 


Through the cooperation of the Re- 
ligious Education Department of the 
A.U.A., eight experienced church school 
superintendents and teachers in the 
Greater Boston area were picked to form 
a Larger Fellowship “church school.” 
They realized immediately that most of 
the methods used in their own churches 
were not applicable with children sepa- 
rated from one another by hundreds and 
thousands of miles. They set out to apply 
the Beacon curriculum to this new situ- 
ation. New guides for parents were 
prepared on Unitarianism, worship, and 
presentation of materials to one or two 
children. The greatest need, the commit- 
tee felt, was to combat the children’s 
sense of isolation. How could these young 
people come to realize that they “be- 
longed,” that theirs was a really world- 
wide Sunday School? Each committee 
member wrote to about twenty families 
asking the children for suggestions. Many 
ideas resulted: “Let’s have a club!” “I 
would like a pen pal.” “Our parents have 
a news bulletin where they write what 


they think. The children should have one, 
too.” “Could we have some sort of pin 
that showed we belonged to a church?” 

The committe began to put the sug- 
gestions into practice; a “Junior Fellow- 
ship” club was formed and the “Junior 
Fellowship News” was soon appearing 
regularly. From many designs submitted, 
one was selected and pins were sent to 
all members. Correspondence with the 
children more than doubled. 

One young man wrote: “I live in To- 
kyo, Japan, where I was born. I am in 
the first grade of the Narimasu Elemen- 
tary School. For pets I have.a Siamese 
cat named Puti, a dog named Tip and a 
goldfish named Jimmie. We like Japan 
very much and want other people to 
know and like Japan as we do.” From 
another: “I live on a beef cattle ranch 
in a little corner of Oregon. We are six 
miles from the Nevada border and about 
eighty miles from Idaho as the crow flies. 
It is semi-arid country with sage brush 
and beautiful hills. I have a pony whose 
name is Serana. Her mother was a wild 
horse that was driven off the surrounding 
mountains and onto a dry white alkali 
lake by an airplane. When we got Serana 
she was a few hours old. We fed her with 
a bottle and nipple for many days and 
she grew rapidly. Now she is a spoiled 
child and favorite pet around the ranch.” 
And from a young lady: “Thank you for 
the pin. We have three new kittens. Our 
cat went outside and even though we 
gave her a box she went outside and had 
her kittens by our back steps. They now 
are beginning to open their eyes. They 
have not gone out of their box much. A 
week from tomorrow I have my 9th 
birthday. I would like a pen pal.” A 15- 
year-old boy wrote: “Here in American 
Fork, Utah, lacking a Unitarian Church, 
I attend a Presbyterian youth group. 
(Actually I went there before I became 
interested in Unitarianism and thus re- 
alized that my idea of a religion actually 
existed.) My youth group has a tendency 
to feel badly discriminated against by 
the Mormons. Perhaps they are looking 
for an excuse for their troubles but I 
think they are. at least partly right, 
judging from my own experiences. But 
difference of belief generally is no dam- 
aging factor among boys and girls, I 
think.” 

Within several months it became ap- 
parent that there was need of still another 
group—one for the high school and col- 
lege age youth. These young people be- 
came affiliated with the Liberal Reli- 
gious Youth and regularly receive the 
Youth Leader. One committee member 
is kept busy corresponding with a young 
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THOUGHTS FOR 
MEDITATION 


Edited by Jacob Trapp 


IN CHURCH OR TEMPLE: 


Strength and beauty are in his sanctuary 


I was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go into the house of the Lord. 


—Psalm 122, 1 


One thing have I asked of the Lord, that will I seek after: 
That I may behold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in 
His temple. —Psalm 27, 4 


Holy and beautiful is the custom which brings us together, 
to face our ideals, to remember our loved ones in absence, to 
give thanks, to make confession, to seek at-one-ment and in- 
spiration. Through this quiet hour breathes the worship of the 
ages, the cathedral music of history. 

—Robert French Leavens 


To this house we come, drawn not by arbitrary command 
which we fear to disobey; not by self-interest, temporal or 
spiritual, which we deem it prudent to consult; not, I trust, 
from dead conventionalism, that brings the body and leaves 
the soul; but by a common quest of some holy spirit to pene- 
trate and purify our life; by a common desire to quit its hot 
and level dust, and from its upland slopes of contemplation to 
inhale the serenity of God. 

—James Martineau 


In groups where speech is earnest, and especially on high 
questions, the company become aware that the thought rises 
to a higher level in all hearts, and that all have a spiritual 
property in what was said, as well as the sayer. They all be- 
come wiser than they were. It arches over them like a temple, 
this unity of thought in which every heart beats with nob’er 
sense of power and duty, and thinks and acts with unusual 
solemnity. 

—R. W. Emerson 


We should go to church as the publican went into the temple, 
when he cast down his eyes, smote upon his breast, and could 
only say, “God be merciful to me a sinner.” That state of mind 
sanctifies every form and ceremony and whatever is said or 
sung. 

—Stanton Coit 


The church and the minister can do little for us in com- 
parison with what we must do for ourselves, and nothing for 
us without ourselves. They become to us blessings through our 
own activity. . . . It is our own action, not the minister’s, it is 
the prayer issuing from our own heart, not from another’s lips, 
which aid us in the church. The church does us good only as by 
its rites, prayers, hymns, and sermons it wakens our spirit to 
think, feel, pray, praise, and resolve. 

—William Ellery Channing 


One moment of sincere and inward prayer is worth all ex- 


ternal devotions whatever that are devoid of it—all that were 


ever offered from the time of Adam till now. 

External observances are useful as a preparation. Taken by 
and in themselves, no man can find in them the Divine festival 
day. 

—John Tauler 


“ 


A Pause in our Journey 


The first feeling that we have on entering a church is one of 
peace and repose. The world is in such a hurry, and is moving, 
as some people tell us, so much faster than formerly, that we 
seem to want a few minutes of rest, an occasional breathing- 
time before we go hence. . . . Here, at any rate, the strife of 
tongues is hushed, the strain of mind is taken off, the cares 
of life are no longer immediately present to us: “There is a 
great calm.” Here we pause for a moment in our journey that 
we may proceed refreshed. Here we are raised above the mean 
thoughts of mankind; we hear the words of the saints and 
prophets of old; we seek to realize in our minds a higher 
standard of duty and character. Here are revived in us those 
aspirations after another and better state of being, which in 
good men are always returning and are never completely satis- 
fied, but which, like wings, bear us up on the sea of life, and 
prevent our sinking into the routine of custom which prevails 
around us. Here we commit ourselves to the pure thought, to 
the pure will, to the pure mind, which is the truer part of our 
own souls, and in which and through which we see God. 

—Benjamin Jowett 


What the past has enjoyed 
and the future shall find here 


We have gathered in this simple, restful place, that through 
association with each other we may find invigoration of spirit 
and a clearer sense of values. 

We think of that ever-widening multitude, strangers from 
many cities and foreign lands, who have come through these 
doors to spend such an hour as this, and have gone their far 
ways with an unforgettable memory of good. 

We remember the founders of this congregation of free souls, 
who toiled in hope, seeing not what we see. 

We recall with gratitude every investment in time and 
talent and treasure we have made for this cause. To serve 
where we so much love we do not regard a sacrifice. 

Our thoughts turn to the future and those who shall come 
here through the years, as we have come today. May this 
place ever be a refuge and an inspiration for pilgrim souls 
thinking their way through life. Here may the lonely find 
friends, the diffident be encouraged, the sore beset by tempta- 
tion be reminded of his loyalty, and in the bounty of this help- 
ful fellowship may each find his need supplied. 

—A. Wakefield Slaten 


Prayer 


O Life that maketh all things new 
The blooming earth, the thoughts of men, 


Be strength and courage to those weary with the pressure 
and burden of the day. Lead us where quiet waters flow. 

To the sanctuary of meditation and of quiet communion 
with the best in ourselves, we bring broken aspirations, unful- 
filled attempts, and many a failure that makes us ashamed. 
Let us lift up our eyes once more to the life for which we 
long. 

May the hush of the presence of infinite mystery move us 
now to adoration, and may all voices be stilled, save the still, 
small voice of the soul, seeking that which is higher. And may 
Beauty steal upon us like the grace of summer evenings, like 
the dew on parched ground, like warm winds from sunnier 
lands. Amen. 
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Jeannette Hopkins, News Editor 
EWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD | 


Liberal Religious Youth has official beginning; 
Jomt LRY-IRF Convention held in Connecticut 


AN INTERNATIONAL WALTZ: Dancing 
at the joint LRY Convention—IRF Con- 
ference in Cheshire, Conn., are (left to 
right) Mrs. Clara Mayo, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass.; Kurt Jenny, Basel, Switzerland; Griti 


Rud, Solothurn, Switzerland; Rev. Sam 


Wright. Photo by Waterbury American. 


The first Continental Convention of Lib- 
eral Religious Youth, held jointly with the 
1954 Conference of International Religious 
Fellowship, took place at Cheshire Academy, 
Cheshire, Connecticut, June 27 through July 
4. Some two hundred LRY delegates and 
observers from the United States and Canada 
met with seventeen IRF representatives from 
England, Holland, Germany, and Switzer- 
land, to consider the theme, “What is Free- 
dom?” 

For the young North Americans, the meet- 
ing was the result of an historic decision 
reached at the third joint American Uni- 
tarian Youth-Universalist Youth Fellowship 
Convention in June, 1953, at Hanover, In- 
diana. Delegates at the Hanover meeting de- 
cided to merge their two organizations into 
LRY, after a year-long transition period, 
which would end with the first LRY Con- 
vention. 

To the Europeans, the meeting was an 
opportunity for fellowship with IRF’s Amer- 
ican affiliate) LRY, and for viewing the 
American continent. After the convention, 
the first IRF Conference in America since 
1937, five car-caravans set out on summer- 
long regional tours for sight-seeing and visit- 
ing of local LRY groups and regional LRY 
summer conferences. 

The convention schedule included daily 
panel discussions on the theme in its various 
subdivisions—freedom in education, society, 
psychology, vocations, the arts, politics, and 
religion. Conducted by the leading religious 
liberals acting as adult leaders, the informal 
discussions included questioning of the panel 
by the young people present. Morning work- 
shops which followed were adult-led discus- 
sions, each one on a theme subdivision. Com- 
missions, held in the afternoons and led by 
youth, considered various aspects of LRY’s 
program and prepared policy-making resolu- 
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tions to be presented to the convention. The 
convention sessions carried out LRY’s initial 
business matters—receiving reports, electing 
officers, and passing resolutions. Daily rec- 
reation rounded out the program. 

Taking charge of the countless problems 
of running the meeting was Banks Upshaw, 
of Dallas, Texas, convention manager. Ren- 
dering singing announcements at meals, a 
service demanded by the conferees, was one 
of his lighter duties. Helping out was assist- 
ant convention manager, Carol Morris, of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

AUY Director Sam Wright’s opening ad- 
dress to the convention expressed its pur- 
pose as he said: “This week, we are an 
experimental laboratory in human relations. 
In our miniature community here at Cheshire 
we will explore, and try to better define, the 
ideal of freedom, and practice the respon- 
sible use of freedom. . . . Our task as liberal 
youth is to be a living prophecy of a new 
world to come.” 

Official creation of LRY, one of the con- 
vention’s first items of business, was carried 


out as a motion to substitute the LRY Con- 
stitution for the temporary by-laws used in 
the transition year. It was passed unani- 
mously. The following officers were elected: 
president, Clara Mayo, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass.; vice-president, Kim Beach, Oberlin, 
Ohio; secretary, Nancy Wyncoop, Eldorado, 
Ohio; treasurer, Warren Greene, Concord, 
N.H. 

European Day, when the IRFers took over 
the convention program, included a panel to 
explain the IRF organization and that of its 
represented affiliates, tea in the morning and 
afternoon, and community singing. 

A.-series of business sessions, held the 
latter’ part of the week, considered resolu- 
tions presented by the commissions. Among 
those passed included resolutions for LRY 
to affiliate with twenty organizations, includ- 
ing three new affiliates—the Anti-Defama- 
tion League, the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, and the American Com- 
mittee on Africa. Other resolutions included 
one urging the Universalist and Unitarian 
departments of the ministry to merge, one 
urging participation in LRY of liberal reli- 
gious youth groups outside the two denomi- 
nations, and one opposing the new Pledge of 
Allegiance and the “Jesus Christ Amend- 
ment.” IRENE LANDERS 


NEW POSTS: Left to right: Lotta A. Hempel, Frances W. Wood, Edna Pe Brunel 


Unitarian, Universalist appointed as 
consultants for C.L.C. education division 


The appointment of an administrative as- 
sistant to the Council of Liberal Churches 
(Universalist-Unitarian) and of two field 
workers and educational consultants for the 
joint division of education has been an- 
nounced by Ernest W. Kuebler, acting ad- 
ministrator. 

The new field workers are Rev. Edna 
P. Bruner, former director of the department 
of education of the Universalist Church of 
America, and Miss Frances W. Wood, for- 
mer director of church schools and leader- 
ship training of the division of education of 
the American Unitarian Association. They 
began their duties in July, and will spend the 
next year visiting churches to help with 
church school and educational programs. 

Miss Bruner, a graduate of the College 
of Arts and Sciences and the Theological 


School of St. Lawrence University, has 
served Universalist churches in Waterloo, 
Iowa, and Canton, N. Y. Before coming to 
the U.C.A. department of education in 1952, 
she was a field worker for the Massachusetts 
and Connecticut Universalist Conventions. 

Miss Wood has been A.U.A. director of 
church schools since 1938. For ten years 
previous to this appointment, she was direc- 
tor of religious education at the Church of 
Our Father (Unitarian) in Detroit. From 
1924-1926, she was parish assistant at the 
Second Church in Boston. 

Mrs. Lotta A. Hempel, new C.L.C. ad- 
ministrative assistant, has been director of 
the Universalist Book and Church School 
Supply Service since December, 1953. She 
replaces Mrs. Calla Butler in September. 

IRENE LANDERS 


Year-old Chico fellowship renovates house, 
establishes church building fund 


Members of the Unitarian Fellowship of 
Chico, California, have proved to themselves 
and the community the practical power of 
“fellowship in action” by accomplishing, in 
little more than a year, the establishment of 
a temporary church and the start of a build- 
ing fund which will result in a permanent 
church in the near future. 

A small group, organized in this college 
town of 15,000, in April, 1953, met at first 
in the homes of members. Last summer they 
obtained a four-year lease on an 80-year-old 
abandoned house close to the business dis- 
trict, and undertook to repair and renovate 
the building for a temporary church and 
church school. The membership, heavily 
sprinkled with Ph.D.’s, M.D.’s, professional 
and business people, was heavy on ideas but 
light on carpentry and the allied skills. 
“There were times,” says Treasurer Quillen 
Thom, who operates an investment business, 
“when we would have traded three Ph.D.’s 
for one good hammer-and-nail man.” 

To make the building safe for use, par- 
ticularly as a church school, it was necessary 
to re-joist the entire first floor, including the 
setting of new concrete bases. The roof re- 
quired extensive repairs. The building was 
little more than a shell; a college fraternity 
had at one time started to remodel it for a 
fraternity house, and had torn out most of 
the partitions. 

Estimates of construction firms were far 
above the amount the group could raise. 
Many of the tasks assumed by this amateur 
crew would have baffled expert builders. But, 
as Dr. Richard Murphy, then chairman of 
the Fellowship and public health officer for 
Butte County, put it, “We didn’t have the 
knowledge or the experience, but we had 
enthusiasm and the willingness to work.” 

A building committee, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Tom Rodgers, associate profes- 
sor of biology at Chico State College, set 
about collecting materials. They were able 
to obtain much of this at no cost from local 
businesses. Doing what did not come natu- 
rally was the order of the day. Putting up 
the ceilings of acoustical tile, for example, 
was done by Dr. Murphy, Dr. Irving Boe- 
kelheide, assistant professor of physics, Dr. 
Rodgers, and Mr. Thom. 

Replastering, refinishing, and painting of 
the interior were all done by the members 
led by Jack Windsor, assistant professor of 
art. 

Furnishing the church also taxed the 
group’s ingenuity. Chairs for the church 
school were made from ten dollars’ worth 
of lumber by P. A. Paulson, general science 
teacher at the high school, M. C. Lachen- 
bruch, a petroleum geologist, and Mr. Thom. 
They turned out twenty sturdy chairs, at a 
cost of 55 cents a chair, in two nights’ work 
in the high school woodworking shop. Four 
sheets of plywood, varnished and set on 
prune boxes, made tables for the church 
school, and, when occasion demands it, din- 
ing tables for social occasions. 

Marcia Martens, Genevive Murphy, Lau- 
rice Cuculich, and Gail Paulson dug away 
the years’ accumulation of dirt, made cur- 
4a tains, and rounded up other furnishings. A 
piano was obtained from the Valley Music 


COME AND GET IT: Members of the 
Chico, Calif., fellowship staff the food con- 
cession at the local fair to raise money for 
their building fund. 


Company, whose owner, Mrs. Anne Denny, 
is a member; it is being “stored” somewhat 
permanently at the fellowship house. An 
organ was secured from the Elks Club by 
Jay Small, owner of a Chico jewelry store. 

The building now has been painted (this 
time by a professional) an attractive shade 
of green, which is symbolic, the members 
feel, of a growing Unitarian fellowship. The 
Fellowship meets regularly in the renovated 
building, and a large and growing member- 
ship holds regular church school. 

Looking forward already to building a 
permanent church, Chico’s Unitarian fellow- 
ship has conducted two rummage sales and 
a Game Night, and this May undertook an 
ambitious money-raising project, that of han- 
dling the food concession at the Third Dis- 
trict Silver Dollar Fair. From this activity 
alone they took in $1,500, clearing $700 
toward the building fund. The entire mem- 
bership, with the assistance of many non- 
members, served breakfast, lunch, and din- 
ner on the fairgrounds during the four days 
of the fair. Two unsung heroines were preg- 
nant mothers—Dr. Priscilla Boekelheide and 
Laurice Cuculich—who ran a nursery school 
in their homes for 11 children, so that the 
parents could be freed to work at the fair. 

“It is continually amazing,” says Hector 
Lee, present chairman of the Fellowship and 
dean of instruction at the college, in sum- 
ming up the accomplishments of the new 
group in Chico, “to see how the members 
always find a way to get something done, 
even though they have never tackled such 
jobs before. We're a bunch of individualists, 
each with his own idea of how a thing should 
be done; but each takes the responsibility, 
and miraculously the impossible is accom- 
plished.” 

ROBERT SWIFT 


ONE OF A KIND: The first James Bryant 
Conant Professor at Harvard will be philos- 
opher Robert Ulich, a member of The First 
Church in Cambridge. (Unitarian) and 
author of Crisis and Hope in American 
Education, published by Beacon Press. The 
new professorship was established last year 
in honor of the university’s former president. 


Beacon R. E. book given 


church school parents 


The largest single order—150 copies— 
from any Unitarian church for copies of To- 
day’s Children and Yesterday’s Heritage by 
Sophia Fahs has come to Beacon Press from 
the Religious Education Committee of Palo 
Alto. The church school gives a copy of this 
book to the parents of every child enrolled 
and charges a registration fee of $1. Classes 
are held in two shifts under three different 
roofs. (The church has no building of its 
own yet, but has just purchased five acres of 
land.) About 240 children are expected to 
start school this September. Rev. Danford 
Lion said of the project: “It is because we 
have all the children we can possibly take 
care of (we feel like the old woman who 
lived in a shoe) that we feel we have the 
right to emphasize parental responsibility. 
Parents are expected to attend meetings and 
study groups dealing with our curriculum, 
philosophy, and the particular materials used. 

. - It is in the effort to provide a proper 
groundwork for all parents that we are pro- 
viding each family with a copy of the book.” 


Church scene of Eliot play 


The sober lines of T. S. Eliot’s “Murder 
in the Cathedral” echoed through the Uni- 
tarian Memorial Church of Fairhaven, 
Mass., recently when “The Spouters,” a 
local dramatic group, and the church’s high 
school club co-sponsored a_ three-perform- 
ance production of the well-known play. 

The high schoolers took the proceeds of 
the first night, about $160, to send seven 
delegates to the New England Regional 
Conference of Liberal Religious Youth at 
Star Island, and one to the LRY convention 
at Cheshire, Conn. 


LAYMEN PRACTICE LEADERSHIP: At 
the First Religious Society of Newburyport, 
Mass., members are in truth a “priesthood 
of all believers.”” Each Sunday, two laymen 
assist in the service of worship, alternating 
among the men of the parish. On the last 
Sunday of each month, members of the 
congregation have an opportunity to “talk 
back to the minister” regarding his sermon, 
when a special sermon discussion seminar 
is held in the parish hall following the Sun- 
day morning service. 


Dates for meetings of the 
Association in 1955 


The Program Committee announces that 
the May Meetings in 1955 will be held from 
Thursday, May 19 through Tuesday, May 
24. 

The Joint Program Committee has se- 
lected August 24-29, 1955, as the time and 
Detroit, Michigan, as the place for the 
separate and joint biennial meetings of The 
Universalist Church of America and the 
American Unitarian Association. The 
Church of Our Father will be host, and 
the meetings will be housed on the campus 
of Wayne University. 

JACK MENDELSOHBN, JR. 
Chairman, Program Committee 
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Churchmanship project 


How to organize a church—Montgomery County 


A new experiment in church expansion 
was launched three years ago in Montgom- 
ery County, Maryland, a suburb of Wash- 
ington, D.C. In this experiment, high fidelity 
telephone equipment was used to transmit 
the voice of Dr. A. Powell Davies from All 
Souls’ Church in Washington to members 
gathered for a service in Montgomery 
County. This original idea grew out of the 
crowded conditions at All Souls’ and study 
by members on how to relieve it. According 
to a survey made early in 1951, 64 families 
in or near Silver Spring, Md., were inter- 
ested in membership in a suburban Uni- 
tarian congregation. 


Needless to say, All Souls’ and the Greater 
Washington Committee for Unitarian ad- 
vance were firmly behind the project, par- 
ticularly after the notably successful Arling- 
ton experiment. The Greater Washington 
Committee agreed to finance the venture, 
and All Souls’ promised to furnish what ma- 
terials and assistance it could. During the 
summer of 1951, arrangements were made 
to rent the Women’s Club of Chevy Chase 
on Sundays. The Board of Trustees of All 
Souls’ voted its official support of “The 
Montgomery County Unitarian Center” as 
“an instrumentality of All Souls’ Church for 
the extension of liberal religion in the Wash- 
ington area.” 

Everything moved ahead as planned for 
the first service, September 23, 1951, except 
for one miscalculation: the enrollment in 
the School of Religion exceeded all expec- 
tations. Where sixty were actually expected, 
registrations totalling 190 (20 of which had 
to be put on a waiting list) had been re- 
ceived by the opening service. The opening 
of the church school had to be deferred two 
weeks while more teachers and materials 
were marshalled. More than 100 people at- 
tended the first service at the Center, which 
was marked by appropriate ceremony. 


By October, 1951, the All Souls’ Board of 
Trustees, together with the provisional Cen- 
ter Committee, had formulated and adopted 
the Rules of Management of the Center, 
which set forth the principles and policies 
of the embryonic church, The following 
February (1952), there was a general meet- 
ing for the purpose of electing a Board of 
Management of the Center to replace the 
temporary group which had been named by 
the Board of Trustees. The Board of Man- 
agement, consisting of nine members, spent 
months preparing Articles and By-laws, with 
a view to independent incorporation. By the 
beginning of 1953, a questionnaire circu- 
lated among the membership disclosed that 
the congregation was substantially in favor 
of incorporation, and favored beginning the 
search for a minister. Action was taken on 
these proposals at a general meeting in 
March. In April, 1953, the Unitarian Church 
of Montgomery County became a member 
of the A.U.A. 


Organization was proceeding in other di- 
rections. A librarian and a_ publications 
chairman were found; an adult class was 
started. A Unitarian Fair showed a profit of 
$900, which went into the church building 
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UP TO THE RAFTERS: Crowds at the 
Montgomery County Unitarian Center fam- 
ily night last year show rapid growth of the 
new church. 


fund. An Alliance group and a Couples’ 
Club were organized. Coffee hour became 
a popular weekly feature. 

For the first two years the business affairs 
of the young church, though multifarious, 
had been conducted on quite a small scale. 
In 1953-54, the yearly budget was still only 
$7,000. In addition to supporting the Mont- 
gomery County Church, members contrib- 
uted also to both the Greater Washington 
Committee and the United Unitarian Ap- 
peal. 

Finding a minister was a special problem. 
For several months the Committee to Seek 
a Minister searched out the ministerial pos- 
sibilities with the help of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in Boston. Shortly after 
the resumption of services last fall, the com- 
mittee found a candidate. On November 
15th, at a congregational meeting, John R. 
Baker was called as minister. A parsonage, 
with an annex for the sorely needed church 
office, was soon found, bought and redeco- 
rated. 

The School of Religion, one of the neces- 
sities which brought the Center into being, 
has had even more prodigious growth. Orig- 
inally set up by Mrs. Ruth Hutchinson, Di- 
rector of Religious Education at All Souls’, 
it has for the past 2% years been under the 
direction of Mrs. Stewart Lester, Jr. The 
school has from the very beginning been 
plagued by problems of overcrowding. After 
the first year it had to move from the 
Women’s Club. The best accommodation 
that could be found was a school building 
about a mile from the Women’s Club, where 
classes operate at capacity every Sunday, 
even with 68% (on an average) of the 
total enrollment of 307 in attendance each 
Sunday. In size it is now 8th in the nation 
among Unitarian Schools of Religion! 
(Moreover, two of the other seven are at 
nearby Arlington and All Souls’.) 

With the acquisition of its own minister, 
church attendance has climbed from a 
weekly average of less than 100 to over 250. 
Within the first three months, the monthly 
newsletter became a weekly; the minister 
instituted a series of “Neighborhood Meet- 
ings”; meetings for new or prospective Uni- 


Unitarians aid school 


for retarded children 


When the Pride Training School of Port- 
land, Maine, needed a meeting place, Preble 
Chapel (Unitarian) offered free use of its 
rooms. Through this and other voluntary 
contributions, the state’s only private school 
for mentally retarded children has been able 
to expand steadily. 

Started four years ago by Mrs. Anne C. 
Pride, the school now has 28 students, eight 
staff members, and a full program of crafts, 
manual training, homemaking, and academic 
work. Extracurricular activities include both 
boy and girl scout troops, a Teen-Time Club, 
and a Chef’s Club (nine boys who prepare 
one meal a week for the entire school). 

The training school has, from the first, 
depended partly on the services of volun- 
teers. Rev. and Mrs. Arthur N. Moore of 
Preble Chapel have helped with the trans- 
portation of children and teachers, errands, 
and janitor service. Mrs. Moore is a member 
of the school’s teaching staff. 

According to a story in the Portland Eve- 
ning Express, the supervisor of the Cape 
Elizabeth elementary schools praised the 
Pride school for “solving a community prob- 
lem previously believed to be insoluble.” 
“We are all part of a better community be- 
cause of their efforts.” 


Appeal names committee 


David Connolly, president of the United 
Unitarian Appeal, has announced the mem- 
bers of the Campaign Committee for 1954- 
1955: 

In addition to the Regional Directors of 
the various conferences, the committee will 
include Thomas L. Carroll (chairman), 
ass’t vice president, National Cotton Coun- 
cil, Charlotte, N.C.; Walter H. Trumbull, 
vice chairman, Harvard Divinity School 
Endowment Campaign, Weston, Mass.; H. 
Hadley Grimm, director of agency opera- 
tions, Greater St. Louis Community Chest, 
University City, Mo.; Edgar M. Gemmell, 
administrative secretary of Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N.J.; Philip Lukin, Law- 
rence Fertig & Co., New York; Stanton K. 
Smith, Smith Oil and Refining Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill. 


tarians were put on a weekly basis; the 
Board of Trustees reorganized the committee 
structure of the church; four sermons were 
published as a trial and sold out immedi- 
ately; two Sunday church services were 
started; a Director of Church Music and a 
choir organizer volunteered their services; 
and a choir was launched. 

At the annual congregational meeting in 
April, 1954, resolutions were adopted to find 
and purchase land and to develop plans for 
the church building, with first consideration 
to School of Religion. The temporary build- 
ing the school has been using is to be torn 
down in 1955. 

As for the high fidelity telephone equip- 
ment, it is being put to good use by the 
Greater Washington Committee: two more 
Unitarian Centers will be operating in the 
metropolitan area in September. ~ 

BEATRICE W. RICHMOND 


Churchmanship project 


How to reorganize a church — Pittsfield, Mass. 
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A NEW HOME: This mansion and estate were purchased last spring by Pittsfield Uni- 


tarians. A small chapel near the main building is being planned. 


The Pittsfield (Mass.) Unitarian church 
was reorganized in April, 1951, after a dor- 
mant period of twelve years. During this 
period in which liberal churches were rare 
in the Berkshires, there were a number of 
young liberal and Unitarian church mem- 
bers in the area. Pittsfield is the home of a 
large General Electric Company plant; there 
are continual personnel changes involving 
young engineers, technicians, and produc- 
tion workers from all over the country. It 
is quite natural that many of these young 
scientists would be the sort of folk seeking 
a liberal faith. 

Consequently, in 1951, the nucleus for 
this reorganized local church consisted to a 
great extent of young blood from the Middle 
West, the far West, and the Atlantic sea- 
board, with a sprinkling of members from 
the original church. A goal of 50 families 
was set. Obviously, people selecting or re- 
newing a faith through their own voluntary 
selection had more than the usual interest 
in a church. 

Under the able guidance of a young Uni- 
tarian minister, David R. Kibby, the church 
has grown to include 120 families. The 
church school soon outgrew its facilities and 

* a new building had to be purchased. Mr. 
Kibby served as a chaplain in the Pacific 
during World War II. Prior to entering the 
service, he was associated with the Unitarian 
Church in Dedham as Director of Religious 
Education and later as assistant minister. 

The new Pittsfield church has encouraged 
pulpit exchanges with the local Jewish syna- 
gogues and support of interdenominational 
activities. A public “Freedom Forum” series 
featured speakers such as Senator Wayne 
Morse, Pierre van Paassen, Harry and Bo- 
naro Overstreet, Francis Biddle, Frederick 
L. Schuman, and Charles Francis Potter. 
Editorial mention, front page coverage in 
the local press, and many letters-to-the- 
editor have resulted from some of the lec- 
tures. 

A Brotherhood and Service Committee 
has operated efficiently in realms that some 
churches seldom enter. For instance, a Rus- 


sion D.P. family has been assisted for over 


a year by individual members. It has been 
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possible to give successful assistance to some 
alcoholics. This help has been quietly and 
patiently given by scores of individuals, 
some of whom have not even been aware of 
the others’ activity in the particular case. 

Visits to shut-ins have been made on a 
regular basis by some church members in 
connection with the Bobby Kidney Sunshine 
Club, a local non-denominational organiza- 
tion. Classes in several kinds of handicrafts, 
including metalcraft and pottery, have been 
conducted by the minister and other church 
members in helping the handicapped and 
disabled in the community to learn skills 
and hobbies. Red Cross blood drives have 
been actively supported. 

In the winter of 1954, a series of seven 
denominational presentations were spon- 
sored and conducted by the Pittsfield Uni- 
tarian Church. Denominations discussed by 
ministers of their respective faiths included 
the Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Meth- 
odists, Jehovah’s Witnesses, Seventh-Day 
Adventists, and Mormons. An introductory 
lecture on the Reformation was given by Dr. 
Johannes Auer of Harvard University. 

Lectures by General Telford Taylor and 
author Harvey O’Connor were well-sup- 
ported by local Unitarians and publicized 
from our pulpit. An informal seminar on 
the “Challenge of Modern Education” was 
held at the minister’s home. 

Regular semi-monthly broadcasts over a 
local radio station of our complete morning 
worship service have done much to publi- 
cize the Unitarian Church in this area and 


to gain friends among members of other 


denominations, as well as increased under- 
standing of the Unitarian faith. Cooperation 
by our minister in leading weekday morning 
devotional periods over the air have helped 
to increase this good will as has active par- 
ticipation in the local Council of Churches. 

When controversial issues have arisen and 
our parish committee has felt certain in- 
dividuals should be heard who might other- 
wise not have such an opportunity, the 
church has provided such facilities. Notable, 
in this respect, was the local appearance, in 
fact the first national appearance on this 
particular visit, of the famous British peace 
proponent, Stuart Morris, who was spon- 
sored by the Berkshire chapter of the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation. The local church 
also took a positive approach to the prob- 
lem of released time for religious training 
in the public schools. A meeting was held in 
the church, providing prominent pro- and 
con-clergymen and laymen to discuss the 
issues involved. 

In the spring of 1954, the Pittsfield Uni- 
tarians weighed the future of the church with 
respect to the actual building. Four plans 
were initially proposed: construct a new 
church, remodel the present building, pur- 
chase the England property, remain in pres- 
ent building with no changes except neces- 
sary repairs. One of the most urgent factors 
requiring action in the way of new quarters 
was the increase in*our church school. The 
basement quarters of the old church were 
not big enough. Our children were farmed 
out each Sunday to rented space in the 
Pittsfield Girls’ Club facilities. 

With the constant guidance of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and after several 
trips to Boston by Mr. Kibby and many 
parish meetings, action was finally taken. 
Today an imposing mansion at 175 Wendell 
Avenue is known as the Unitarian Church. 
Our Jewish friends of Congregation Knesses 
Israel purchased the old church building at 
11 Wendell Avenue. 

Work parties to improve and remodel the 
new building have been scheduled regularly. 
A three-car garage on the new property will 
be used for an accelerated program for the 


’ handicapped according to present plans. 


Rapid increase in numbers of children re- 
quired rapid changes in curricula. We were 
one of only three or four churches in this 
city having a paid Director of Religious Edu- 
cation through the 1953-54 church school 
season. Display advertising was instrumental 
in attracting many new children. 

With an eye to the immediate future, Pitts- 
field Unitarians are considering the imple- 
mentation of a building fund drive, to begin 
immediately. The goal of this fund will be 
the construction of a small chapel adjoining 
the new building. The main house could then 
be used as a parish house. Modern color 
treatment and contemporary lighting fixtures 
will provide an atmosphere of dignified wor- 
ship. 

NORMAN F. DELLERT 


THE LIVING TRADITION: Rev. W. Wal- 
demar W. Argow, minister of the Unitarian 
Church of Baltimore City, Md., has had 
nine parishioners enter the Unitarian minis- 
try during his three pastorates. Before taking 
the Baltimore pulpit in 1941, Dr. Argow 
served churches in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Meadville woman refuses retirement, heads 
community ‘golden age’ recreation group 


Members of the Independent Congrega- 
tional Church (Unitarian) in Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, tend to regard Unitarian lead- 
ership in local community projects as the 
normal and expected thing, but they’re in- 
clined to utter superlatives when talk veers 
to Stella Blum Rosenbaum and her Adult 
Recreation Group. The same impulse is 
shared by some 400 of the town’s older resi- 
dents, approximately one-quarter of whom 
join Miss Rosenbaum on Friday afternoons 
at the regular meetings of the organization. 

Miss Rosenbaum, a member of the 
church school during her girlhood and a 
life-long member of the Women’s Alliance, 
returned to Meadville in 1947 after 44 
years of settlement work in metropolitan 
areas had brought her to the compulsory 
retirement age. She did not, however, feel 
that she had to halt her personal endeavors 
just because some by-laws said the time had 
come for her to take things easy. Back in 
her home town, she noted the need for 
some sort of organized recreational ac- 
tivity for older people and did something 
about it. The result, six years later, is a 
large, energetic, and enthusiastic group of 
older citizens engaged in a growing number 
of activities. 

Miss Rosenbaum says that Meadville gave 
her a lot of help and encouragement from 
the very first day she broached the idea of 

“golden age” group. She emphasizes the 
He of suggestions advanced by fel- 
low members of the Alliance, and points to 
the invaluable personal help and work by 
many interested individuals. These same in- 
dividuals, however, refuse to accept Miss 
Rosenbaum’s evaluation of their work; they 
insist that the formation of the Adult Rec- 
reation Group was a one-woman job. 

Miss Rosenbaum is not, officially, a 
member of the Unitarian Church or any 
other, but this fact doesn’t bother either her 
or the church. “I certainly feel as if I be- 
long,” she says, “and the Unitarian Church 
was probably the biggest single reason I 
came back to Meadville.” Rev. J. Robert 
Smudski, now in the fifth year of his pas- 
torate in Meadville and accustomed to see- 
ing Miss Rosenbaum every Sunday, and to 
consulting with her on many church and 
community matters, was so astonished by 
her disclaimer of membership that he initi- 
ated a determined search of old records. 
Miss Rosenbaum was amused. Mr. Smudski 
emerged from the old register books dusty 
and defeated, but not chagrined. “If she 
has never joined us,” Mr. Smudski is re- 
ported as saying with a Johnsonian flourish, 

“the only thing for us to do is to join her, 
and that’s an end on’t.” 

Mr. Smudski’s search did disclose that 
Miss Rosenbaum’s family has been actively 
associated with the Meadville Unitarian 
Church for nearly 100 years. Her maternal 
grandmother, Fanny Ticknor Blum, joined 
the Benevolent Society, forerunner of the 
Alliance, about the time of the Civil War. 
“Grandmother said she joined the Society 
because she ‘couldn’t keep her nose out of 
people’s attempts to do good works,’ ” Miss 
Rosenbaum says. 

It was the wife of a professor at Mead- 
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THE ‘GOLDEN AGE’: Miss Rosenbaum, 
right, was awarded a “50-year diploma” re- 
cently by Alleghany College. 


ville Theological School who first inspired 
in Miss Rosenbaum the idea of a career in 
social work. Mrs. Nicholas Paine Gilman 
spoke one evening at a meeting of an Al- 
legheny literary society, and the girl was 
entranced. She sought out Mrs. Gilman, was 
presented to Dr. Gilman, and received per- 
mission to attend lectures and classes by the 
Theological faculty. Later Dr. Gilman, with 
the help of Frank D. Witherbee of Stephen 
Girard College, was able to obtain a 2-year 
training scholarship for Miss Rosenbaum at 
the College Settlement in Philadelphia. 
Following two years’ internship at Col- 
lege Settlement, Miss Rosenbaum joined the 
staff. After eight years there, and four years 
as head worker at Philadelphia’s Neighbor- 
hood Center, she left for two years at a 
settlement in Milwaukee, returning to Phila- 
delphia for eight more years as head of 
staff at Northern Liberties Playground. 
Sixteen years in a directorship post at the 
North Toledo Community house were fol- 
lowed by a five-year tenure at Cleveland’s 
Friendly Inn Settlement, an inter-racial set- 


tlement where Miss Rosenbaum was par- 
ticularly concerned with the “golden-age” 
groups, people 60 years and older. It was 
here that the retirement age provision 
caught up with her. 

As soon as she was settled in a little 
apartment in Meadville, Miss Rosenbaum 
began making a quiet, personal survey of 
recreational and entertainment facilities for 
older persons. She found there were none. 

“Youth recreation clubs have been going 
full swing for several years—now let the 
adults take a crack at it,” the local news- 
paper wrote soon thereafter, in reporting 
that Miss Stella Rosenbaum proposed to 
launch a recreation center in the basement 
of Meadville’s Public Library. The first 
meeting was-held February 13, 1948. For 
the first several months the gatherings were 
lecture-type meetings, later hobby and hand 
craft projects were started with instructors 
recruited by Miss Rosenbaum wherever she 
could find them. Two years ago the Mead- 
ville Community Chest organized the Adult 
Recreation Group, which eased the budget- 
ary problems. 

Despite the progress already made, in- 
cluding recreational and handcraft projects 
for men, Miss Rosenbaum is still looking 
ahead. She envisages an Adult Center open 
at least five days a week, for games, for 
hobby and handcraft work, for programs, 
for comfortable relaxation and companion- 
ship. No one in Meadville would think of 
saying that she won’t get this some day, 
elaborate as the program is for a town of 
approximately 25,000. Miss Rosenbaum has 
a habit of getting work accomplished. 

ROBERT L. MURPHY 


WOMAN OF THE YEAR: Mrs. Clara 
Goering, vice-president of the Tacoma 
(Wash.) Unitarian Church and the only 
woman on the city council, has been named 
“woman of the year” for the State of 
Washington. She had previously been chosen 
“Woman of Achievement” by Tacoma 
Business and Professional Women. 


SEWING CIRCLE: “ulin started by the Adult Recreation Group as a hobby project, has 
turned into a source of additional revenue for the members. 
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NEW BUDGETEERS: Percival Brundage, 
right, walks with the new Director of the 
Budget, Rowland Hughes. Photograph by the 
New York Times. 


Brundage appointed 
to budget bureau 


Percival F. Brundage, a member of the 
Laymen’s League Advisory Committee and 
a former director of the American Unitarian 
Association, has been appointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower as Deputy Director of the 
Budget. He is a Republican. 

President of the New York accounting 
firm of Price Waterhouse Co., Mr. Brun- 
dage is president of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. He is a member of the 
Unity Church (Unitarian) of Montclair, 
N.J., and has been active in the Unitarian 
Service Committee for many years. He is 
president of the International Association 
for Religious Freedom. 


League picks 16 laymen 


Sixteen prominent Unitarians have ac- 
cepted invitations from the council of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League to serve on its 
Continental Advisory Committee, bringing 
the membership to 50. They are Chester 
Bowles, Essex, Conn.; Roy L. Campbell, 
Mayor, Westmount, P.Q., Canada; Dr. An- 
ton J. Carlson, dept. of physiology, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Dr. Henry Steele Com- 
mager, dept. of history, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dr. George R. Cowgill, Yale Nutrition 
Laboratory; Robert H. Estabrook, editor, 
Washington Post; Frederick J. Finlay, chief 
executive commissioner, Canadian Boy 
Scouts; Dr. John Fox, dept. of Tropical 
Medicine, Tulane University; Ray M. Gid- 
ney, U.S. Comptroller of the Currency; Dr. 
Reuben G. Gustavson, president, Resources 
for the Future, Inc. (associated with the 
Ford Foundation); Jerome K. Kuykendall, 
Chairman, Federal Power Commission; 
Lowell B. Mason, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion; Ashley Montagu, anthropologist, 
Princeton, N.J.; Dr. Winfred Overholser, 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D.C.; 
Dr. Nils Y. Wessell, president, Tufts Col- 
lege; Harrison A. Williams, Jr., U.S. Con- 
gressman, Elizabeth, N.J. 


Noted Utah jurist retires 
after 24: years on bench 


Chief Justice James H. Wolfe of the Utah 
State Supreme Court has retired after 24 
years of judicial service, 18 of them on the 
state’s highest court. He is a member of 
the First Unitarian Society of Salt Lake 
City. 

Two years ago, on his 80th birthday, Mr. 
Chief Justice Wolfe was honored by six 
commemorative articles in the Fall issue 
of the Utah Law Review. Special articles 
analyzed his writings on “the Function of 
Law in Society,” “Administrative Law,” 
“Constitutional Law,’ and “the Law of 
Torts.” 

Edward W. Clyde, a member of the Utah 
bar, said of the noted jurist: “He has at- 
tempted to lift the law to the needs of a 
dynamic society. He has recognized that 
moral values vary from generation to gen- 
eration and still has taken into account the 
achievements of the past before leaping 
into the future . . . He has truly had the 
ability to sense when the time has arrived 
to depart from the old to embrace the new.” 

Once described by a Tennessee union 
official as “the argufy-ingist man I ever 
met,” the former chief justice was praised 
for his “critical mind” and “intellectual 
leadership” by academic and judicial col- 
leagues. Associate Justice Roger I. McDon- 
ough remarked: “Unorthodox in his reli- 
gious beliefs, he nevertheless governed his 
thinking and his conduct by a personal code 
as stringent as that written into a formalized 
creed. His personal and public life expressed 
that creed. His judicial utterances are the 
response to its precept of intellectual integ- 
rity.” 


‘Faithfulness in small things’ 


’ Frank R. Baker of Stow, Massachusetts, 
is celebrating an unusual anniversary. Sixty 
years ago this month, in 1894, he helped in- 
stall an hand organ in The First Parish 
Church (Unitarian) of Stow, and became the 
church’s “organ pumper.” Since that time, 
with two exceptions, he has “pumped” every 
Sunday. 

Mr. Baker, who is also Clerk of the Par- 
ish, has served under ten ministers. He has 
pumped for hundreds of weddings, and for 
many special occasions—such as the church’s 
250th birthday celebration in 1952. Now re- 
tired, Mr. Baker is still an avid baseball fan. 
He retains an active interest in politics, and 
enjoys predicting presidential elections. Rev. 
Paul E. Killinger, present minister of the 
church, commended his long service as an 
example of “the great meaning of faithful- 
ness in small things.” 


Report Card 


The following Unitarians were among 
those receiving honorary degrees at com- 
mencement exercises last June: 

Frank Lloyd Wright, Doctor of Fine Arts, 
Yale University: “In your hands the sub- 
stance of the American land has found a 
sculptor. . . . In an age of conformity you 
have remained independent, humbly arro- 
gant in the integrity of your life’s work.” 

Harry D. Gideonse, Doctor of Laws, 
Columbia University: “ .. . a distinguished 
economist, astute in observation of man’s 
efforts to solve his problems; . . . possessed 
of a voice that rings clear, with full faith 
in the destiny of an informed citizenry.” 


Adlai Stevenson, Doctor of Laws, Prince- 
ton University: “A political leader, sensitive 
to the world’s social revolution and its new 
habits of thought. Gifted in wit and culti- 
vated in letters. An idealist who proudly 
walks in the Wilsonian tradition.” 


Syracuse youth win prize 


“Why I Am a Religious Liberal” was the 
subject of a recent Youth Contest sponsored 
by the General Alliance and the Liberal 
Religious Youth. The Eliot Club of May 
Memorial Unitarian Church, Syracuse, 
N. Y., was awarded first prize of $50.00 
for their presentation of this topic. Second 
prize went to the Northampton-Amherst 
LRY Group of Mass., and the LRY Group 
of the First Parish in Kingston, Mass., was 
given third prize. 

The entries were all group productions 
such as plays, radio scripts, puppet shows, 
and round table discussions. Judges were 
Mrs. Tracy Pullman, Detroit; Mrs. David 
Rappaport, Springfield, Mass.; Mrs. Nathan- 
iel Lauriat, Northampton, Mass.; and Rev. 
William Lewis, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Club starts scholarship 


The Men’s Club of the Grosse Pointe 
(Michigan) Unitarian Church has estab- 
lished a “Flint Disaster Scholarship Fund” 
of $600 to aid a student in the nearby 
Michigan community. According to the 
church newsletter, the project was under- 
taken “to make a start in college possible 
for a young person who was knocked out 
of such opportunity by last year’s tornado 
in Flint.” 


ALUMNI VEEP: Irving D. Dawes, vice- 
president and treasurer of the Virginia— 
Carolina Chemical Co., and a former direc- 
tor of the American Unitarian Association, 
has been elected vice-president of the Har- 
vard Alumni Association. 


Sermon Titles of the Summer 


“The Great God Reason” 
“Goodness by Association” 
“The Layman of Nazareth” 
“Making the World Safe for Intelligence” 
“The Bible That is Still Being Written” 
“The Frightened and the Faithful” 
“How Jesus Became God” 


“How to Stay Alive as Long as You Live” .. 


“The Wages of Hate” 
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Joseph Barth, Miami 
Donald Harrington, New York 
Robert Storer, Winchester, Mass. 
Arthur W. Olsen, Toledo 
Harvey Swanson, Lancaster, Pa. 
John Cyrus, Omaha 
Harry Hooper, Staten Island 
Kenneth Jackson Smith, Duluth, Minn. 
Wayne Shuttee, Rocky River, Ohio 
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Sectarian classes ended in Vermont schools as 
‘unconstitutional’ after Blanshard protest 


The protest of a Beacon Press author has 
brought an end to sectarian classes in the 
public schools of Vermont. State Commis- 
sioner of Education A. John Holden, Jr., 
has announced that such classes will be 
banned, starting in September, as contrary 
to the United States and Vermont Constitu- 
tions. His action closed a six-month contro- 
versy which began when Paul Blanshard, 
author of a trilogy on Catholic power, pro- 
tested to the commissioner that classes in 
religion under Protestant auspices, conducted 
in Orange County schools, were unconstitu- 
tional. 

The New England Fellowship of Evan- 
gelicals has for almost ten years conducted 
what they describe as “non-sectarian, non- 
compulsory moral and religious instruction” 
during regularly scheduled school hours in a 
number of Vermont communities. The chil- 
dren were usually included in the classes un- 
less their parents objected. Following Mr. 
Blanshard’s protest, the practice was discon- 
tinued in Thetford, his hometown, and chal- 
lenged in other towns. Mr. Blanshard denied 
the classes were non-sectarian. The Fellow- 
ship is a “fundamentalist” group. 

In a statement to the New Hampshire Val- 
ley News, Mr. Blanshard explained: “Those 
who oppose the teaching of religion in the 
public schools are not necessarily opposed 
to religion or morality, but they believe that 
it is wrong to use taxpayers’ money to pro- 
mote any religious cause.” He gave two rea- 
sons other than constitutionality for his op- 
position. “In the first place,” according to the 
newspaper account, “he said it creates dis- 
sension among sects. Secondly, Blanshard 
claims, it ‘is inconsistent to deny money to 
Catholic schools and at the same time to use 
public funds to promote non-Catholic reli- 
gion.” 


ALFRED WILLIAM BIRKS 


Alfred William Birks died in Sarasota, 
Florida, July 20, 1954. He was born in 
Northampton, England, January 29, 1876, 
the son of Rev. Richard Birks who came to 
this country and served several Unitarian 
churches in the Connecticut Valley Confer- 
ence. 

Preparing for the ministry at Meadville 
Theological School, he graduated in 1901. 
His first pastorate was in Petersham, Mass., 
1902-1907, and then he served in Derby, 
Conn. three years, going to Natick, Mass., in 
1910 and retiring after thirty years, in 1940, 
as minister emeritus. His first wife, Irene 
Dexter McManus, died in 1916, He married 
Yvonne Josephine Vitter, who survives him, 
in 1920. 

In World War I, Alfred Birks served with 
the American Army in France, under the 
auspices of the Y.M.C.A. He received cita- 
tions for his work from divisional and Y.M. 
C.A. commanders and officials. 

Alfred Birks followed his proper calling, 
in the ministry. The Unitarian faith was the 
center and soul of his life, and to the deep- 
ening and widening of the liberal religion he 
devoted two-score years with fidelity, to the 
grateful good of his congregations. Among 
his ministerial colleagues he was deeply es- 
teemed for his strong, quiet understanding 
and friendliness. A.C.D. 
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THE LIGHTED LAMP: The new pulpit of 
the First Unitarian Society of Sacramento, 
Calif., bears the symbol of Unitarian 
Service. 


Recent onslaught on church, 
state separation attacked 


The threat to the separation of church and 
state embodied in the proposed “Flander’s 
Amendment” to the Constitution and in the 
recently enacted alteration of the Pledge of 
Allegiance has provoked criticism from a 
number of Unitarian laymen and ministers. 
The amendment proposed by Senator Flan- 
ders would read in part: “This Nation de- 
voutly recognizes the authority and law of 
Jesus Christ, Savior and Ruler of nations, 
through whom are bestowed the blessings of 
Almighty God.” A bill providing for the in- 
sertion of the words “under God” in the 
Pledge of Allegiance was signed by President 
Eisenhower in June. Both proposals were op- 
posed by the Unitairan Ministers Associa- 
tion in resolutions passed at their annual 
meeting in Boston, May 21. ; 

In a sermon on “The Religious Conscience 
and the Constitution,” Rev. George N. Mar- 
shall of the First Unitarian Church, Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., described four “battle areas” of 
the struggle to break down the barrier be- 
tween church and state. “Who wants to vote 
against God?” he asked, in predicting an 
affirmative roll call on the revised Pledge of 
Allegiance. Asserting that “where democracy 
is at stake, I would vote against him,” Mr. 
Marshall continued: “Our democracy was 
not founded by God, but by men who fought 
with all the power and might and substance 
of their lives against both the tyranny of the 
State and a fear of a greater tyranny of the 
Church. ‘The state and church: they must 
not meet’ was a battle cry of the Revolution.” 
The Niagara Falls Gazette devoted two col- 
umns to an account of sermon, which con- 
cluded: “Let it be clear, we stand four-square 
against any breach in the wall of church and 
state. The separation is the basic instrument 
of our form of government, and we are 
called in this day to defend it in peril of 
losing our freedom of religion and freedom 
of conscience.” 

At Santa Barbara, Calif., Rev. Berkeley 
Blake attacked the Flanders’ Amendment 
and the Pledge of Allegiance revision on 
succeeding Sundays. He described the Flan- 


Nominations asked 


The A. U. A. Nominating Committee will 
meet in Boston in mid-November to formu- 
late slates of nominees for the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association in May, 1955, and 
for the 1955 Biennial General Conference. 
The May Meetings nominees will include: 
three Vice-Presidents to serve for one year 
and six members of the Board of Directors 
to serve for three years. The General Con- 
ference nominees will include: Moderator 
of the A. U. A. to serve for two years; two 
members of the Commission on Planning 
and Review to serve for four years; five 
members of the Business Committee to 
serve for two years; five members of the 
Program Committee to serve for two years; 
and four Unitarian members of the new 
Council of Liberal Churches (Universalist- 
Unitarian) to serve for four years. 

In order that the Nominating Committee 
may have before it as large and representa- 
tive list as possible, Unitarians from all 
parts of the denomination are urged to send 
in before November 15th suggestions ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Nominating 
Committee, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
Mass. Such suggested names should be ac- 
companied by detailed information includ- 
ing references to past and present local, 
regional and denominational church respon- 
sibilities. Any person suggested must, of 
course, be a member of an affiliated church 
or fellowship. The Committee especially 
needs the names of lay women who have 
held positions of leadership. 

A. U. A. Nominating Committee: 

MRS. HARRY R. BURNS 

GERALD R. FITZPATRICK 

GERALD F. WEARY 

ANGUS DE M. CAMERON 

JOSEPH E. DUNIPACE 

ROY L. POPE 

MRS. RICHARD C. WARE, Secretary 
LEONARD M. HUNTING, Chairman 


ders’ proposal as part of an effort to solve 
the problem of survival in an atomic war by 
“calling officially and as a nation upon 
deity.” : 

Harold R. Rafton, a Unitarian layman 
and author of two Beacon Press pamphlets 
on the separation of church and state, sent 
a detailed critique of the Flanders resolutfon 
to the Senate and House Committees on 
Judiciary, to whom the bill has been re- 
ferred. He called the amendment “vague in 
meaning, and subversive of religious liberty, 
of our policy of separation of church and 
state, and of our entire system of govern- 
ment,” and outlined the difficulty of finding 
a single interpretation of “the authority and 
law of Jesus Christ.” fe 

The issuance of an 8-cent Liberty Stamp 
with the motto “In God We Trust” and the 
proposal of a commemorative Marian year 
stamp has provoked a protest by the Ameri- 
can Humanist Association against using the 
government as a promotion agent for reli-. 
gious slogans. In a letter to Postmaster Gen- 
eral Arthur Summerfield, the association said 
that the “spiritual foundation on which our 
government was built . . . is a shared re-. 
spect for the divinity, worth, and freedom 
of every human being,” regardless of belief 
or disbelief. “When we begin to ground our 
government on God, we are heading toward 
autocratic theocracy, not democracy ...”™ 


When the chimes rang... 


“TI heard the chimes that sounded like 
heaven,” said a young lady of seven years, 
passing the Church of Our Fathers (Uni- 
tarian) in East Boston. She strolled in, asked 
if it were a Catholic Church, and then asked 
if she could stay. Her parents and family 
have since followed in her footsteps. In 
an overwhelmingly Catholic neighborhood, 
these liberal church chimes have become an 
unusual and welcome beacon. 

The Church of Our Fathers, formally or- 
ganized in 1845, had a great past in the days 
of the Civil War. It has dwindled in mem- 
bership since then, as have all other Protes- 
tant churches in East Boston, but Dr. Theo- 
dore De Luca, the present minister, contin- 
ues to reach the neighborhood’s unchurched. 

A Laymen’s League chapter, first in the 
church’s history, is now organized; the 
chimes were its first project. Since their in- 
stallation, people of all faiths have gathered 
to listen and wonder how the chimes were 
put up, when no work was done from out- 
side. The answer is that the chimes are re- 
cordings played from the minister’s study 
about one hundred feet away from the tower. 
The cost was small; the effect in revitalizing 
the church has been exciting. 

EDWARD P. GILMARTIN 


Alliance sponsors benefit 


A benefit concert for the hospital of 
Albert Schweitzer at Lambarene was spon- 
sored recently by the Women’s Day Alli- 
ance of the First Unitarian Church of 
Omaha. Miss Ellinore Barber, featured 
pianist, has given several concerts and more 
than fifty lectures in the interest of the 
African hospital. 

Miss Barber received an invitation, for 
the second time, to visit Dr. Schweitzer dur- 
ing his vacation period in Gunsbach, 
France. During a previous visit in 1951, 
she received special instruction in Bach. 


TO CARE FOR THE PAST: The new 
chairman of the Brooklyn Museum govern- 
ning committee is attorney Francis T. 
Christy, president of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the First Unitarian Church, Brook- 
lyn. Mr. Christy is a director of the New 
*York Heart Association and the Brooklyn 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. 


CHURCH ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, opposite 
the Public Garden. Rev. Dana McLean Greely, D.D., Min- 
ister; Miss Susan M. Andrews, Director of Religious Educa- 
tion; Mr. John B. Woodworth, Director of Music. Sunday 
Morning Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and Adult Group, 
9:45 a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 p.m.; College Age and 
Yotmg Adults, 6:00 p.m. Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper 
Service, 5:30 p.m.; Community Supper, 6:15; Forum, 7:45. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686) Corner Tremont and 
School Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister Emeritus. Elwood 
E. Gaskill, M.A (Mus.), Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday 
Service, 11 A. M. Half Hour of Organ Music Monday at 
12:10. Noonday Services with guest preachers Tuesday through 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 16th and 
eta ts. Minister: A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday serv- 
y a a.m. 


. School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church office 
open daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 


Charles Francis Adams, banker, philan- 
thropist, and Boston civic leader, died June 
11 at the age of 87. He was the head of 
one of America’s most famous families, a 
family which has been Unitarian for over 
a century and a half and which has pro- 
duced two Presidents. 

Described by the New York Times as “a 
typical New England aristocrat, taciturn, 
self-contained, courteous and simple,” Mr. 
Adams was Secretary of the Navy under 
President Herbert Hoover and at one time 
was an Officer or director of over fifty con- 
cerns. “As Secretary,” according to the Asso- 
ciated Press account, “he fought for better 
pay and conditions for navy personnel and 
at the same time warned that this country 
was lagging behind Great Britain and Japan 
in building up naval forces.” 

Mr. Adams’ grandfather, for whom he 
was named, was Minister to Great Britain 
during the Civil War. His great-grandfather 
was John Quincy Adams, sixth President of 
the United States, and his great-great-grand- 
father was John Adams, who succeeded 
George Washington. 

Like other members of his family, Mr. 
Adams was closely identified with Harvard 
University. He served as treasurer of the 
Corporation of Harvard College for 30 
years and as president of the board of over- 
seers for 6 years. Funeral services were held 
at the First Parish Church (Unitarian) in 
Quincy, Mass., his birthplace. 


FROM ITALY: Giovanni Pioli of Milan, 
Italian religious liberal, reports that he has 
given several lectures recently, including 
one for the National Congress on the 
“Rights of Individual Conscience” and a 
course on “God and the conception of sur- 
vival” at Perugia. 


FREE LITERATURE 
on the Alcohol Problem 


“Seven Questions’’ 

“‘The Cocktail Hour’’ 

“Tradition and the Drink Problem’’ 
““A Liberal Looks at Alcohol’’ 


Write to 


THE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


SUNSET HALL 


A home for religious liberals 
(over 65 years of age) 


Los Angeles, California 


SPONSORED BY THE FIRST 
UNITARIAN CHURCH OF 
LOS ANGELES 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, Minister 
Information sent on request. 
Write: Admissions Chairman 
Sunset Hall, 2936 W. 8th St., 

Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


WILLIAM DANIEL WILKIE 


William Daniel Wilkie, a graduate of 
Queens College and its School of Theology, 
early in his ministry found orthodoxy lack- 
ing in any humanistic approach, and escaped 
the disciplines of Scottish Calvinism to find 
“a city of refuge” in our Unitarian faith. 

In 1901, he studied at Harvard Divinity 
School and later pursued legal studies and 
became a member of the bar. He served sey- 
eral of our churches with loyalty and dis- 
tinction; and to his labors as a parish min- 
ister, he added something of a ministry of 
reconciliation, as his legal training often 
helped solve controversies of personal and 
social concern. 

He served Unitarian churches in Whitman, 
Athol, South Natick, and Sherborn, Mass. 
and became Minister Emeritus of the Whit- 
man Church at the time of his retirement in 
1939. 

As a preacher, he was at times rather plain 
spoken, but withal sounded a note of gentle- 
ness, enriched by kindly humor. 

His death occurred on May 24th. 

W.L.M. 


ON THE POLITICAL FRONT: Fred 
Haley, treasurer of the First Unitarian 
Church of Tacoma, Washington, was re- 
cently elected to a six-year term on the 
school board. Two other members of the 
church were also on the ballot. 


A NEW JOB: Rev. Paul Bliss, until recently 
minister of the Oak Ridge, Tenn. Unitarian 
Church, is settled in his new job for Good- 
year Atomic Corporation in Portsmouth, 
Ohio. He is in charge of Public Relations, 
Community Relations, Publications and 
Housing for that concern. 


THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
OF 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


a liberal institution 
sponsored and controlled by 
a Universalist church fellowship 


PROVIDES THOROUGH ACA- 
DEMIC AND PRACTICAL TRAIN- 
ING LEADING TO THE B. D. 
DEGREE AND TO PROFESSIONAL 
CERTIFICATION IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 

Angus H. MacLean, Dean 


Max A. Knapp, Registrar and Asst. Dean 
Canton, New York 


=. 
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ooks of Remembrance} 


IRR 5 
| Record the life history of your 
church along with the names of those 
whose gifts have benefited your 
church. 

Beautiful, hand-tooled leather 
books with hand-engrossed pages are 
exhibited in carved repositories. 

Also, exquisite stained glass win- 
dows and church furnishings. Send 
for our catalog. 


ITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
‘16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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1500 liberals — 


(Continued from page 24) 


man whose main interest is electronics. 
Fortunately her husband has a scientific 
background. The high school student in- 
formed her: “My hobbies are mostly 
scientific. Those include chemistry, Pyro- 
technics, (I have my own lab), elec- 
tricity, electronics (mainly radio) _and 
disc and tape recording. My goal is to 
go to MIT for my scientific education, so 
I might be up to visit you and the Uni- 
tarian church in a few years.” A later 
letter: “Thank you so much for the en- 
gineering literature. It’s very interesting, 
especially the one called “Engineering 
Tomorrow” about careers in engineering. 
. . . | sometimes despair because I can’t 
find someone with my own interests here 
in Marshall, Missouri. . . . Has David 
in American Fork told you that ave are 
playing chess through the mail? It’s a 
great deal of fun, even though David has 
had more experience than I have.” 

At the end of the first year, 377 child- 
ren were being served in the religious 
education program. Committee members 
now increased to ten, give freely of their 
time and energy writing to parents and 
children and working to improve the 
church school. 

Another service the Larger Fellowship 
provides is a free lending library of 273 
volumes—mostly Beacon Press books. 
There is an Alliance Branch and a Lay- 
men’s League Chapter. The church has 
also made free services available to al- 
most 1200 men and women in the armed 
forces and shut-ins. The names of these 
persons are placed on the Church mailing 
list at the request of any Unitarian min- 
ister. ty 

The American Unitarian Association 
invested a total of $15,000 in the new 
“correspondence church” during its first 
‘five years of existence; today the entire 
annual budget of approximately $20,000 
is pledged by the members themselves. In 
addition, in the ten years, they contrib- 
uted $23,568 to the United* Unitarian 
Appeal and have given generously to the 
Unitarian Service Committee. And, to 
insure the continuance of Unitarian ad- 
vance, several members have made be- 
quests to the A.U.A. in their wills. 
Originally, each member paid five dol- 
lars per year to the support of his church. 
When the cost of mailings began to ex- 
ceed the income, members were asked 
to pledge to the Larger Fellowship as 
they would to any church to which they 
belonged. The response was excellent. 
The church is on a sound, pay-as-you-go, 
financial basis. Contributions vary from 
but a few dollars, which in some cases 
is a real sacrifice, to $350 per year. 

Larger Fellowship members impart 
new meaning to the values of Unitarian- 
ism. One woman stated: “I have often 
wondered if Unitarians living in a com- 
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munity in which they have a strong, 
well-organized church appreciate their 
religion nearly as much as do we who 
have yet to meet a fellow Unitarian. 
Alone in a sea of orthodoxy, the words 
of strength, of faith and of good cheer, 
that come from our Church have real 
meaning for us. Where there is little or 
no sympathy of one’s religion from the 
rest of the community, our Church bonds 
of fellowship are far more significant; 
we are in no position to take our religion 
for granted.” 

Captain John A. White, who has sailed 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Southern 
Seas, is a little more fortunate than most 
Larger Fellowship members. When 
ashore, he stays at the Seaman’s Institute 
in New York City, and from this base 
occasionally is able to visit the Unitarian 
churches in the New York area. Gen- 
erally, however, his home is his ship and 
the Church of the Larger Fellowship 
mailings follow him from sea to sea. The 
Captain occasionally writes to the min- 
ister of the Larger Fellowship. He said 
in one letter: “On my last trip to Korea 
we hauled a load of returning Turkish 
troops. The interpreter and I became 
friends and as we discussed Mohamme- 
danism and Christianity, he became in- 
terested in my faith and took note of our 
address in Boston. I could but philoso- 
phize to myself as I went forward on the 
deck: a Mohammedan may change his 
faith, but a Unitarian never. Unitarian- 
ism is a state of mind.” 

Every Unitarian can contribute to 

Unitarian extension. Each must know 

of someone—perhaps several people— 

who may be interested in liberal re- 
ligion but living in a community not 
served by a Unitarian Church or Fel- 
lowship. If their names and addresses 
are sent on a postcard to the Unitarian 

Church of the Larger Fellowship, 25 

Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachu- 

setts, the church will immediately con- 

tact the persons, sending them litera- 
ture and-inviting them to join. 


Munroe Husbands is Director of Fel- 
lowships for the A. U. A. and clerk of 
Church of the Larger Fellowship. 
———_—_—_. 

The Second Church in Boston 


organized 1649 Unitarian since 1800 
874 Beacon Street 
THE REV. CLAYTON BROOKS HALE, MINISTER 


THE REV. CHARLES HARLAN BOYLES, 
ASSOCIATE MINISTER 


Prospectus available describing Sunday services, Semi- 
nars, Adult Forum, five adult organizations and five 
youth groups. 


Special prospectus available describing The Second 
Church School of Religion, two graded worship services 
and classes for all ages. 


Weekly supper meetings with outstanding speakers for 
college young people. 


Requests for prospecti and additional information may 
be addressed to the Church Office, 874 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 
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LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


A Society for friendly service founded by 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale in 1870. Central 
organization of Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives 
emergency aid in co-operation with other 
agencies, Provides vacations and convales- 
cent care. Loans wheelchairs and crutches. 
Through Lend a Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 


Literature about the work will be sent on 
application. 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, President 

Miss Dorothy Greene, Clerk 

Kennard Woodworth, Treasurer 

Sarah N. Whitman, Executive Secretary 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological F aculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Announcements of the seven-field 
curriculum are now available. 


Scholarships granted 
to qualified students. 
PRESIDENT 


WALLACE W. ROBBINS 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


The CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
of WESTON 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster 


This coeducational progressive college preparatory 
school seeks to make both life and learning a 
creative process. Inter-racial, Inter-cultural. Non- 
sectarian, Stimulates constructive effort. Graduates 
in 45 colleges. Music, art, dramatics, shop. Self- 
government emphasis. Team and individual sports 
including skiing. Sixty-acre country campus. 10 
miles west of Boston. Grades: Boarding 9-12; 
Day 7-12. For catalog address: 


Elizabeth C. Belcher, Registrar, Weston 93, Mass. 


HACKLEY 


* a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys 


* emphasizing character and 
scholarship 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


ADOPTED PEOPLE grow up. Learn about efforts to study their 
lives. Information leaflet 25¢ from Life History Center. 
222 N. Hicks St., Philadelphia 2, Penna. ie ¢ 
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